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“THE ROOT SUPPORTS YOU 


But if some of the branches of the tree have been broken off, whil 
you, like shoots of wild olive, have been grafted in, and share like a natura 
branch the rich nourishment of the root, don’t let yourself feel superior t 
those former branches. (If you feel inclined that way, remind yourself tha 
you do not support the root; the root supports you.) You may make thi 
natural retort, ‘But the branches were broken off to make room for m 
grafting!” It wasn’t quite like that. They lost their position because the 
failed to believe; you only maintain yours because you do believe. The situ 
ation does not call for conceit but for a certain wholesome fear. If Gog 
removed the natural branches for a good reason, take care that you don’ 
give him the same reason for removing you. 

(Romans 11:17-21, J. B. Phillips, translation 


Inside the August issue . . 

LLA’s fourth Associate Secretary is introduced in the Events section. Executiv 
Secretary Arthur Bauer reports to the Administrative Committee and to all leaguer 
about the future of LLA. LaVonne Althouse clues us in on all the jobs open for you 
in the Church, and tells you the what, why and to whom to write for more info 
Twentieth-century Christian martyr Dietrich Bonhoeffer spoke from his prison cel 
to young people about the meaning of marriage. Merle G. Franke describes th: 
boundaries of our far-flung American Missions program. Prejudice is tragic for so 
ciety, says George E. Handley, Jr., but when barriers of prejudice are erected in th 
Church, it’s disastrous. Richard C. Pankow tells us about a neglected part of th 
Lutheran’s worship heritage that can be brought out of mothballs by leaguers. Joh; 
Buerk tells about an unusual conference in the. Albany area to set youth straight os 
the subject of sex. Martin J]. Heinecken makes us stop and think twice about th: 
flowers and soft music idea of death taught today’s youth and shows how many o 
our elders’ ideas about life after death are far from biblical. LLA’s Recreation Com 
mittee presents an organ-making party by Dave Rees that'll make every leaguer 
musician. The ‘Hosanna in the highest’ which we all sing at the celebration of th 
Holy Communion has a long history of changing meaning which is significant fo 
the modern Christian, says Victor Gold. Devotions for your personal, family 
league use, are prepared this month by H. Paul Santmire. Henry McKay reviews th 
Home Missions theme books for ’60-'61, and the Book Section also gives leagues 
new idea for a completely different kind of program. 
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should be sent to: Luther League of America, 2900 Queen 
Lane, Philadelphia 29, Pa. Please allow four weeks for the 
change to be effective. To insure accuracy, send your 
present address sticker and your new address. 
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FOURTH LLA STAFF MEMBER ELECTED 


President Robert Menges an- 
nounced that the Rev. Dean E. Sud- 
man has accepted election by the LLA 
Executive Committee to a Staff posi- 
tion. Pastor Sudman’s acceptance com- 
pletes the four-man Staff which LLA 
has been seeking for the last year. 

Pastor Sudman has recently been 
the pastor of Gloria Dei Lutheran 
Church, Parkville, Missouri (suburb of 
Kansas City). This is a new mission 
congregation which he helped organ- 
ize. Pastor Sudman is a graduate of 
Midland College and Central Semin- 
ary. He spent a year’s internship in 
Resurrection Church, Buffalo, New 
York. 

Wide Luther League experience 
helps fit Pastor Sudman for a Staff 
role. He was former president of the Midwest Synod Luther League, and the firs 
president of the Central States Synod Luther League. During 1955-57, he wa 
chairman of the LLA Evangelism Committee. 

Pastor Sudman is 28 years of age. He is married and father of a daughte: 
He began as Associate Secretary on June 6. 


BOARD URGES END TO WEAPONS TESTS 


The Social Missions board of the largest Lutheran church body in Nort 
America has unanimously adopted a statement urging all governments whic 
have nuclear weapons to “‘persist in the efforts to arrive at effective multilaterz 
agreements on the cessation of all kinds of nuclear weapons testing.” 

The eight-point statement was approved by the United Lutheran Churc 
in America’s Board of Social Missions after a one-year study under the dire 
tion of the board’s Department of Social Action. The Rev. Rufus Cornelsen 
New York, director of social action, supervised and wrote the statement. 

The statement will be recommended to the 22nd biennial convention 
the United Lutheran Church for adoption at its October meeting here, the Re 
Dr. Harold Haas, board executive secretary, said. 

The entire statement follows: 


DEAN E. SUDMAN 


a 


We believe that the great technological advances of the Nuclear-Space Age hold 
great great promise for the future of civilization at the same time that they pose the 
possibility of its destruction. We believe that these new dimensions of knowledge 
and power have developed under the sovereignty of God Who continues to rule over 
men and nations. In the light of His redeeming act in Jesus Christ we hold that it 
is His loving will that this new potential be used in the service of justice, freedom 
and peace, and that it is the responsibility of Christians to make every effort to guard 
against its destructive employment and to harness it for the general enhancement of 
the life of all mankind. 

We recognize that, because of the pervasiveness of sin, war is always a threat; but 
we do not believe that it is therefore inevitable. Hence Christians are constrained by 
the love of God in Christ to join with others in working for the abolition of war 
and for the extension of peace, justice and freedom among the nations. 


We urge the governments of the United States and Canada to wage peace and seek 
the prevention of war simultaneously by (a) assisting the economically underpriv- 
ileged nations of the world to attain higher standards of living; (b) consolidating 
and extending their ties with the free world; (c) engaging in such forms of peaceful 
cooperation and competitive coexistence with the Communist world as will not fur- 
ther the totalitarian concept of control. 

We urge the United States and Canada to support and strengthen the United Nations 
and its agencies with more serious consideration being given to a cultivation of 
readiness among the nations for the formation and support of a permanent security 
force and the development of the rule of international law. 

We reaffirm that though pacifism is rejected as normative for the Church's political 
ethic, it should be respected and protected as a vocational choice for individual 
Christians. 

We recognize that the possession of armaments is today a basic element in inter- 
national diplomacy and that their deterrence value and the right of their use in war 
as defense measures are justifiable as a necessary evil in a sinful world. We hold, 
however, that the use of arms in aggressive and preventive wars cannot be sanctioned. 
Moreover, with respect to nuclear weapons and other devices capable of total de- 
struction we say that their all-out employment by any nation is never justifiable, for 
this would most certainly engulf the nations in a holocaust of mutual annihilation. 
We call upon the governments of the United States and other nuclear powers to 
persist in the efforts to arrive at effective multilateral agreements on the cessation 
of all kinds of nuclear weapons testing. In the meantime, in view of the health haz- 
ards from radioactive fallout and the dangers inherent in further accelerating the 
weapons build-up through nuclear experimentation, we urge that the present mora- 
torium on testing be continued. Furthermore, we strongly suggest that the problems 
of testing and armaments control be considered in the larger context of diplomacy, 
military deterrence value, health and survival hazards, and the present and possible 
future role of conventional weapons and tactical nuclear weapons. 

Recognizing that an open-ended armaments race poses grave peril for ourselves and 
all nations, we urge the governments of the United States and Canada to engage in 
untiring search for new and viable forms of arms limitation and control. We believe 
that this requires dealing realistically with the unsolved problems of the cold war. 
Any approach should therefore include efforts directed at relaxation of international 
tensions and settlements of political problems and calls for a readiness for step-by-step 
progress and patience with limited achievements,” 
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NEWS FROM CANADA 


STRATFORD CONFERENCE | 

The Stratford Conference “Talent Karavan” was held at the Milver 

ton Community Centre on Friday, April 22 with about 150 persons if 
attendance. Four plays were presented by leagues in the Conference. 

‘Food for Father’ was presented by the Brodhagen L.L. Taking parts 
were Arthur Diegel, Warren Sholdice, Donna Scherbarth, Elaine Benne- 
weis, Shirley Trentowsky and Sharon Prueter. 

The Philipsburg-Baden-St. Agatha LL presented “A Night in Mil- 
verton’”’. Players were Ronald Jacky, Betty Neeb, Ronald Wettlaufer, Diane 
Jacky, Howard Herrle, Joan Nauman, Belva Leobold, Bill Neeb, David 
Schmidt and Maurice Koenig. 

The cast for St. Peter’s LL of Milverton showing of ‘Snowbound” 
included Ken Hoffman, Rose Gropp, Doris Yost, Lillian Elg, Peter Mogk, 
Wendy Ritlinger, Peggy Morton, Lloyd Schade, Bruce Hoffman, and Mur 
ray Henning. 

“The Love, Ruth” was presented by the following members of Wel- 
lesley LL: Don Kelterborn, Verna Hammer, Louise Koch, Marilyn Malcho. 
Frank Hoffman, Art Pummer, and Earl Koch. 

Grace Weitzel, President of the Stratford Conference welcomed the 
audience. Mr. Carl Mueller, President of LLC was the Master of Cete- 
monies. 


“Food for Father” 


“AK Night in Milverton” 


FREE FROM LLA 
Order Blank for LLA Programming—listing LLA and ULPH topic materials. 
Lutheran World Action Filmstrip and Film Sheet (one to a congregation, please) 
LLA—2900 Queen Lane, Philadelphia 29, Pa. 


EVENTS 


A trio of (apparently) 
appy dish-driers caught by 
ie camera after one of the 
.C Convention Committee 
ieetings in Pembroke. 
They are |, to r., Carl 
\ueller, LLC Prexy; Mel 
schmidt, LLC Vice Pres. and 
.C Convention Chairman; 
ind Ron Seltzer, LLC Publi- 
ty Secy. 


NEWS FROM OHIO 


SPRINGFIELD YOUTH PROGRAM 


Faith, help, hope—these are emphasized in The Inner Mission Youth 
‘rogram which is conducted at 240 E. Main Street, Springfield, from 
Xctober through May. And these, combined, form a two-fold program 
vhich results in 1) Spiritual well-being, and 2) The development of 
haracter and body, according to William F. Feickert, our Youth Director. 
_ Faith! Approximately 59 youngsters are enrolled in the Sunday 
chool. A staff of 10 University students under the Superintendent, James 
‘ope, also a Wittenberger, are on hand every Sunday morning, except 
vhen they are at home at vacation times. 


Needed for the Sunday School are: 
1) 25 Bibles —The Revised Standard Version. 
2) 5 Children’s Hymnals (ULPH) 


Help! Help is provided in many ways. A growing confidence in The 
inner Mission causes both young people and parents to seek counsel from 
he Staff. Requests come for sources of employment for teen-agers. Here 
n the activity program youth 12-16 are given training, and learn new 
kills. Classes are conducted three evenings each week in handicraft, choir, 
ooking, sewing, typing. Several girls are learning to play the piano. 

Hope! Learning these new skills necessarily offers hope for the future 
0 these young people. 

The leaders in this program are adults from our churches and stu- 
lents from Wittenberg, numbering about 20. 

The goals are to develop character and understanding in the lives 


ind hearts of these whom we serve. 
—Inner Mission Newsletter 


EVENTS 


LLO WORK CAMP 
The Luther League of Ohio, through its Committee on Social Action 
sponsored a Work Camp at The Inner Mission March 25 through 27th 
The Chairman, Miss Judy McWilliams, a senior at Wittenberg Univer 
sity was assisted by the Rev. Jerry Schmalenberger, pastor of Thir 
Church, Springfield, in planning and conducting the project. 

Seven young people responded to the call for workers. These peopli 
came to The Mission Friday evening, March 25. They were instructed a 
to the purpose of the 
camp and was given a 
brief outline of the 
work of our Agency 
and were given assign- 
ment of work. 


Saturday was spent 
in scrubbing, cleaning 
and waxing the tile 
floor in the basement at 
240 E. Main Street; in 
washing windows and 
woodwork and in clean- 
ing up the kitchen. 

The campers stayed 
at The Mission. Lunch 
on Saturday and dinner 
on Sunday were pre- 
pared and served there 
by Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Schrimpf, Luther Leaguer Advisors at Third Church. They had dinne 
on Saturday as guests of Pastor and Mrs. Jerry Schmalenberger, with Mrs 
Frease as assistant hostess. 

The campers were: Ronald Unger, Molly Unger, Becky Swank an 
Beverly Unger of Lewisburg; Barbara Theobald and Judi Ross of Dayto 
and Michele Miller of Casstown. 


Saturday Lunch at the Mission 


INNER MISSION LEAGUE ATTENDS CONFERENCE 


On May Ist the Luther League of The Inner Mission (Springfield 
had sixteen Negro Luther Leaguers present for the Southern Conferen¢ 
of LLO at Columbus. To their knowledge it is the first League group o 
an Inner Mission attending such a meeting, and the first Negro League 
in Southern Conference LL grounds, 


EVENTS 


LLO leaguers in the kitchen . . . and in the Chapel 


ST. JOHN’S, SPRINGFIELD 


St. John’s Evangelical Lutheran Church in Springfield planned to be 
‘ost in June to all youth in their community who were anticipating careers 
4 Church occupations. Workshops and discussion periods were to be 
-nder the direction of professionals in their respective fields. MISSION- 
ARY: The Rev. Daniel Chu, native of China. NURSE: Miss Ilean Moor- 
im. DEACONESS: Sister Mildred of the Oesterlen Children’s Home. 
°ARISH SECRETARY: Mrs. Amy Marion. SOCIAL WORKERS: Miss 
Mazie Searingen and Miss Emma Wagner. PHYSICIAN: Dr. Howard 
ingling. PASTOR: The Rev. Wesley Runk, of Trinity Lutheran Church, 
Englewood, Ohio. EDUCATION: Mrs. Charlotte Serocka. 


LUTHERAN BOARD SPEAKS 
ON SIT-IN DEMONSTRATIONS 


The Board of Directors of the Lutheran Human Relations Associa- 
sion of America, meeting in Detroit April 29-30, issued the following 
“Statement on Negro Student Protest Demonstrations’: 

“The Negro student protest demonstrations continue. They are be- 
ing carried on in an orderly manner, with dignity and without violence. 
They are expressions of real courage. They are signs of hope—hope for 
pur Negro citizens who until now have been subjected to discrimination 


E'VENTS 


and humiliation which are no credit to our country; hope for our nation, 
that Negroes themselves will do for America what our total citizenry has 
failed to do for itself—remove the conditions of inequality that for so 
long have brought disgrace upon us and even now constitute one of the 
greatest threats to our national influence and survival. 

‘We commend these peaceful yet courageous demonstrators for what 
they are doing for all of us. They are to be encouraged and supported. 
Sympathy demonstrations on the part of white students and others through- 
out ‘the land are likewise to be commended. 

“We deplore the fact that this struggle for decency and elemental 
freedom and justice has been maligned and in many instances opposed 
with violence and imprisonment. This evidence of concern and deter- 
mination on the part of intelligent Negro young people to throw off 
humiliating discrimination may, under God, develop into an irresistible 
force to batter down the walls of racial discrimination and to help do for 
us what efforts in education and legislation alone have not until now been 
able to accomplish. 

“We, the board of directors of the Lutheran Human Relations As- 
sociation of America, consider it our responsibility as well as our privilege 
to make these our convictions known to our constituency, to the church, to 
the nation, and especially to the Negro students who are fighting a cour- 
ageous battle for all of us.” 


TOMS BROOK, VIRGINIA 


St. Peter’s Parish leag- 
vers getting ready to go 
home from the Spring Con- 
vention or Orkney Springs, 
Virginia. L. to r. they are 
Brenda Painter (delegate), 
Laura Miley (delegate), 
Mrs. L. A. Durnier (visitor), 
Kay Painter (visitor), and 
Janice Durnier (delegate). 
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REPORT TO LLA 


Arthur O. F. Bauer 


(The following is part of a special report from the Executive Secretar 
Elect, Pastor Arthur Bauer, to the April 23, 1960 meeting of the LL 
Administrative Committee.) 


NK a new Executive Secretary, a new period begins in the history of 
Luther League of America. At the start of this period, it is good to he 
an opportunity to review the past since each period has its own particu 
characteristics. It is also desirable to look to the future since we all have a p 
in molding LLA for the next several years. 


The Distant Past 

October 31, 1895 is a long way behind us! Sixty-five years is when 
normally retires. In keeping with the church’s practice of extending this th 
years, the LLA will just make it to the Merger! 

Very few on today’s scene know about circumstances at the end of the 
century. At that time the upsurge of interest and programs for “young peo 
societies’ had an affect on the church and, as a result, in Pittsburgh, on Re 
mation Day, 1895, the Luther League was born. “Parentalism’’ prevailed 
a number of years. In more recent history, this factor showed itself in 
lingering of “adult leadership” for a youth organization. 

The times have greatly changed since 1895. The end of the gay nine 
and a rush through the roaring twenties. Four major wars! The Depress 
(which is hardly of much interest to teen-agers in 1960)! Great scien 
advances from electric power, radio, and the first Wright airplane to the at 
TV, and the jet. And into the Space Age! The teen-ager of 1960 is a diffe 
creature than his counterpart sixty-five years ago! 

As we move eagerly into the tasks of the sizzling sixties, it is not unw 
to keep in mind our past. Recalling our Luther League forefathers’ devo’ 
and interest in things of the faith will help keep us on center in our t 
days. Recalling the long line of consecrated leaders will give us strength 
assurance today. 
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The Immediate Past 

Our immediate past is marked by ‘‘clatter” and poetry and a crew cut. 
vere are many places where Pastor Leslie Conrad’s Executive Secretaryship 
Il be extolled and praised. And rightly so. Here are two observations seen 
om my position. 

First, those of us who have worked with him express regret in a colleague’s 
parture from office. The LLA office will not be quite the same! For the good 
endship and association, we indicate an unsentimental gratitude. 

More important that this personal observation of the man is a second one 

his nearly ten years in office. The Luther League changed rapidly under 
stor Conrad, and the changes were needed. Today, we are a “‘youth-run”’ 
ganization, with a strong and creative program. The change from “‘adult”’ 
idership to “youth” leadership is not to be belittled: This was a revolution! 
; we enter the 1960's, the Luther League of America is a first-class example 
responsible youth leadership. Pastor Conrad had faith in the ability of youth. 
s development of Caravaning, the campus-based convention, the five-fold 
ogram emphasis, all speak to the leadership we acknowledge and honor. 


The Immediate Future 

Not only with Pastor Conrad’s return to the parish ministry, but also with 
aew Staff as of June 1, there is expectation that a new ‘‘Staff personality” 
ll evolve. New men will struggle to find themselves in new jobs; old pro- 
ams, under the direction of new hands, will be re-formed and re-created. 
ie pattern will be the same; the laborers will be different. The limitation of 
uff tenure should show its reasonableness as the LLA program continues and 
pands under new personel. 


The Longer Pull 


The eyes of the entire United Lutheran Church are on 1962. The merging 
four separate traditions into a new Lutheran Church in America is of absorb- 
z interest. All else seems to fall into place only in relationship to this prospect. 


With regard to the Merger, I wish to make two observations. First, a “‘life- 
ne’ in the Luther League is only two or three years. Before the Merger is 
mpleted and a new Lutheran Church in America program outlined, an entire 
uther League generation” will come and go! Our experiences and observa- 
ms in youth work indicate a disturbing fact: If we do not reach these young 
ople now, it will be too late. For all our sincere interest and desire in the 
erger, we have a task to do now. These young people are ovr opportunity. 
-we neglect them, the new church can only count them as unreached “youth 
ults.”” 

Second, I am interested in adding my own personal evaluation of the 
veloping ‘youth work” pattern which is now discernible for the Lutheran 
wurch in America, as worked out by the Joint Commission on Lutheran Unity. 
i the two-pronged emphasis (the Luther League and Commission on Youth 
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Activities), I have high appreciation and admiration. While retaining a firr 
hold on the chief asset of our LLA experience (youth-run), it adds anothe 
factor (church responsibility) which has been missing within the structure © 
the ULCA. The “‘documents”’ of the Lutheran Church in America clearly indicat 
that the church itself is accepting some basic tasks in the field of youth work 
Young people will retain in the Luther League their own organization, 

channel for wise and useful growth, and action in the church. The balanc 
between these two factors is important; I believe the JCLU has provided 

significant pattern. 

A closing note as part of ‘‘the long pull’. The spiritual dimension mu: 
not be lost. It is easy to become ‘‘organization men.”’ The ultimate goal an 
purpose can be forgotten, over-run, ignored. More clearly than ever, the 1960 
call for a loud proclaiming of the Good News. The power of God should b 
available through every facet of the Church’s life, including the Luther Leagu 
For such a witness to develop more brightly, we must be committed to the Lor 
of the Church. Both for “the long pull’ and the immediate future, we nee 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit. 


Specifics 


These are a number of specific tasks facing us. Let me list several whic 
demand attention immediately. . 

(1) It is clear to anyone who listens closely to “the field’ that bas 
principles or underlying philosophy of the Luther League is not well know 
The confusion is due as much to our own lack of communication as to a 
other single cause. We must articulate better at this point. 

(2) Facing our new editor is a thorough re-thinking of our magazine. T 
entire Staff will be deeply involved in this. We look to Ralph Hellerich f 
his creative leadership. 

(3) The “literature” program is in need of re-evaluation. Time does n 
permit the thorough-going job which we all would anticipate if a Merger w 
not around the very next corner. Still, there are some major revisions and ne 
pamphlets, folders, filmstrips, congregational contacts which can be of gre 
service between now and formation of the new church. The whole area 
“communication” needs a sharp look. The Staff will have to work on th 
together, since the jobs to be done must be completed by spring of 1961. 

(4) The 1961 Convention demands careful preparation. We desire th 
this last LLA Convention truly reflect the character and faith of our moveme 

(5) There are some new concerns which should receive our attentio 
they represent concerns toward the depth of our program. Bible study, person 
devotional life, basic theology, sound stewardship, evangelism, these call for 
our best. 

(6) The LLA is the channel for the church’s program. The relationsh 
of the LLA with Boards and Departments of the church can be strengthen 
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d enlarged. Many of these agencies handle important segments of the faith 
d life which relevantly relate to youth. 


(7) During the immediate future, there are several areas which must 
ceive wise and imaginative experimentation. Work with ‘‘adult’’ youth leaders, 
d with the post-High and junior-High age groups, cries out for attention. 
ne church has every right to expect a four-man LLA Staff to do more than 
e efforts of the past. These are areas where we can do something now which 
ll be helpful in the future. 


(8) Creative contribution is needed, in as far as we are able and permitted 
give it, to the developing Luther League of the Lutheran Church in America. 
ur strong points, and our weak experiences, can all be useful as we try to seek 
new approach, a new method to confront youth with the Gospel. 


This is enough for any new Staff to struggle with! And struggle, we must 
d will! Answers to basic questions do not come readily. Agreement on answers 
me seldom. Nevertheless, you have the right to expect some direction and 
adership from your Staff. = 


GOOD STUDENTS WANTED AT 


THIEL COLLEGE 


Lutheran College of the Liberal Arts and Sciences 


WHERE? Greenville, Pennsylvania: 70 miles north of Pittsburgh; 
70 miles east of Cleveland; 60 miles south of Erie. 

WHAT IS OFFERED? 23 majors in humanities, science, busi- 
ness, and teaching; Bachelor of Arts (humanities or science 
majors), Bachelor of Education, and Bachelor of Business 
Administration. 

WHAT'S NEW OUT THERE? Some new buildings (science build- 
ing and dormitories); a distinctive ‘Junior Year Abroad” 
program; an old history (since 1866) but a new spirit 
of service and commitment with each new academic year; 
some interesting new ventures in music, the fine arts, 
and drama. 

CAN YOU GET IN? Only if you want to work seriously to get 
an education. You must take the Scholastic Aptitude Tests 
and the Achievement Test of the College Boards. 

WHEN SHOULD YOU APPLY? In your junior year if possible. 
We cannot accept many students who apply. We want 
only those students who really desire to study in a 
College of the Church, and who have demonstrated their 
ability to apply themselves. 

For information, please write to 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS, THIEL COLLEGE 
GREENVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 


JOBS FOR YOU 
IN THE CHURCH 


by LaVonne Althouse 


If you are a Christian, then no matter where you work or what 
you do, you work and do in the name of Christ as a part of His 
Church. You work for the Church, the Community of God’s people, 
whether you’re a plumber or a pastor, a machinist or a missionary, 
a tea-taster or a teacher. The Church, then, is more than an organi- 
zation. It’s the people of God scattered throughout the whole com- 
munity or city, working for Christ in all kinds of jobs. 

But the organization of the Church does hire specific people 
to do specific tasks. What these jobs are and how you may be 
qualified is explained in this article. 


T is sometimes thought the primary 
requirement for a church-paid job 
a desire to tell others Jesus Christ 
Lord over the world. This is an im- 
tant part of any Christian’s Voca- 
yn, no matter what sort of work he 
ooses. ‘‘Life’s work is an expression 
‘life’s faith.” 
On the other hand, God can make 
e best use of a dedicated Christian 
ho is well-equipped academically, 
aysically, and spiritually for the work 
: will do. This is as true in specific 
bs in the church as in all occupa- 
ons. 
True Christian dedication takes both 
od’s will and God's world seriously. 
7ithout both, no witness means very 
uch. It is not enough to ask only 
hat God wants you to do with your 


talents. You need also to know how 
and where he wants you to use what 
you do. You need to know what is 
happening in the Church around the 
world, in the whole world, and how 
these events affect the life of the 
church in the places where they hap- 
pen and all over the world. Christians 
believe God called his prophets 
through the happenings of history, and 
that he still calls men and women to 
be Christians, to serve him in the same 
way. Anyone might be forgiven for 
being discouraged if isolated persons 
had to answer God's call alone and 
fulfill the mission of service alone, 
and if each one’s fate depended on 
what he could accomplish or achieve 
in spite of all difficulties. 

Happily, none of these things is 
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true. We are not called in isolation 
to serve God in isolation. We are 
called through the Church which is 
the Body of Christ to serve in the 
Church, and to be continually strength- 
ened and renewed by Christ who is the 
head of the Church and by our fellow 
members with whom we serve as co- 
workers. 

What kind of church-paid jobs are 
open? 

Two obvious choices may come to 
mind immediately. You have no doubt 
heard over and over again that the 
church needs pastors and deaconesses. 
You may also be acquainted with one 
job for lay workers—that of parish 
worker. 


Work in the Parish 


Should you consider the parish min- 
istry, or military or institutional chap- 
laincy, as a possible life work? That 
depends on many things. What a pas- 
tor does in addition to preaching the 
Word and administering the sacra- 
ments varies from parish to parish, but 
one thing seems always to be true: 
he has more than enough to do. He 
needs a growing faith in Jesus Christ, 
sound health, a love for people, an 
active, inquiring mind, and a great 
deal of self-discipline. His training in- 
cludes four years of college prepara- 
tion, preferably in a liberal arts cur- 
riculum, and three years of pastoral 
training in theological seminary. 

Parish workers, usually women, as- 
sist overburdened pastors in a variety 
of ways, especially in house-to-house 
calling. They may work with the local 
group of United Lutheran Church 
Women. When qualified they often 
oversee much or all of the parish edu- 
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cation program, supervising youth 
work and training teachers. 

Like pastors, they need a deep anc 
growing faith, a love for people, sounc 
health, self-discipline, and the ability 
to work long hours. Recommendec 
preparation includes college study ir 
education or a liberal arts field plu: 
training in Lutheran doctrine anc 
church history. 

Deaconesses, consecrated to a “min 
istry of mercy,” now serve in sixty 
one variations of standard occupations 
They may or may not wear the dea 
coness uniform, and are not bound by 
vows of lifetime celibacy. But the 
are thoroughly trained for whateve 
work they do, and their incomes are 
comparable to those of other worker 
in similar professions. 

Their six-year basic preparation in 
cludes three years in college or nursing 
school and two at deaconess school 
Credits from the deaconess school ar 
applied by the college toward Bach 
lor of Arts or Bachelor of Scienc 
degree requirements. The candidat 
spends a year after college graduatio: 
in supervised work in her chosen fiel 
If that field is social work or som 
other that ordinarily requires a ma 
ter’s degree, a deaconess must also fu 
fill this requirement. Some scholarshi 
aid is available for undergraduate an 
graduate study. 


Missionary Service 


What about missionary servic 
Someone might interject that eve 
Christian is a missionary. In the stri 
sense of the word this is certainly tru 
Every Christian, layman or pastor, h 
a mission to tell others about his Lor 
and so is called to be a missionary. 


The word “missionary” has added a 
cial meaning, particularly in the 
t century. We talk of home and 
eign missionaries. Here we mean 
yple in many walks of life who are 
d by mission boards to go to cer- 
1 places in our Own country or over- 
s and tell others of the gospel 
ough their words and work. 

Nowadays almost everyone knows 
1 do not have to be a pastor to be 
nissionary overseas. Both ordained 
uisters and parish workers are 
ded. But so are doctors, nurses, 
spital administrators, school and col- 
e teachers (especially the latter), 
ial workers, agriculturalists, ac- 


intants, garage and motor mechanics 
he list grows longer every year. 

[here are two important things to 
rember if you want to seek appoint- 


Why not 


Juvest your Life 


Senue asa 


nurse, teacher 
parish worker 
pastor, secretary 
administrator, etc. 


For information and counsel, write 


The Vocational Counselor 
Board of Higher Education, ULCA 
231 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


ment in any of these areas. First, you 
must be really well-trained in your 
work. This usually means a broad gen- 
eral education in the field as a college 
undergraduate, plus specialized gradu- 
ate study. Laymen are also asked to 
spend a year at a Lutheran school of 
missions or a theological seminary to 
sharpen their understanding of the 
church’s doctrine. This helps them 
witness more creatively to the gospel 
through their lives and work. 

Second, to work abroad you must 
be able to adjust to climates, cultures, 
customs, and foods different from 
those you have always known. Vig- 
orous health, a sense of humor, and 
a willingness to try to understand the 
unfamiliar are essential. 

Where would you go? The Board 
of Foreign Missions of the United 


in a church occupation? 


at home on ouersea4. 


Lutheran Church in America supports 
work in Argentina, British Guiana, 
Hong Kong, India, Japan, Liberia, and 
Malaya. Needs on the field change. 
Exciting challenging new ventures may 
develop at any time, and the coming 
merger of four Lutheran churches will 
mean a united concern for work in a 
larger number of places. 


Home Missions 


The mission of the church at home 
may be served in a variety of ways. 
The Board of American Missions 
opens new fields and assists synods in 
securing pastors and parish workers 
for established mission churches. 


A pastor serving under the BAM 
does the same kinds and variety of 
work as the pastor of your own 
church, and needs the same qualifica- 
tions. The board could open seventy 
new churches next year if enough 
trained men would be available. Great- 
est need is for pastors to serve down- 
town city congregations in changing 
neighborhoods. 

Board of; American Missions parish 
workers may do one of two kinds 
of work. Some help in new suburban 
missions where a church is being or- 
ganized or has just been opened. They 
call on families, follow up on Sunday 
school absentees, check on lapsed or 
prospective members for church and 
Sunday school, and in a variety of 
ways train and advise leaders in the 
new congregation. 

Parish workers in the urban renewal 
service help congregations understand 
changes coming to their neighborhood. 
When a new economic group of 
people who speak a different language 
suddenly fill an area, both the old con- 
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gregation and the newcomers nee 
help in relating to each other. New 
comers must be welcomed in the nam 
of Christ. They must be trained t 
take responsibilities in the church, an 
the’ congregation must make a plac 
for them. The parish worker helf 
the minister guide the congregatt 
through this transition in as ma 
ways as she can. 

Churches pioneered in organizi 
institutions of mercy in the Unit 
States and still serve many kinds 
human need through them. The ULC 
Board of Social Missions is interest 
not only in maintaining a high stan 
ard of service through its institutio 
but also in opening new kinds of wo 
as they become necessary. 


Social Welfare 


Are you interested in social welf 
work? As the name implies, this mea 
spending your time helping people 
live happier, healthier, and more u 
ful. lives. You might plan to w 
chiefly with children, or with wh 
families. You might want some gro 
work opportunity: an institution, h 
pital, settlement house, or home 
the aged. Case workers, group wo 
ers, and psychiatric social workers 
always needed. 

Hospitals under BSM auspices n 
doctors, all kinds of nurses, medi 
technicians, and other specially-trat 
persons. Children’s homes need hou 
parents. All institutions employ adm 
istrators, Office secretaries or sten 
raphers, and many other kinds 
workers. 

Training needed in all cases is 
same as any equivalent secular wq@ 
requires, and salaries are on a 


‘ith those of secular workers in the 
ume field. To help men and women 
et necessary graduate training in 
ycial work, some scholarships are 
vailable, and institutions sometimes 

-range liberal work-study programs 
yr employees. Scholarship inquiries 
rould be addressed to the Board of 
acial Missions, 231 Madison Ave- 
ue, New York 16, N.Y. 

Places as close to home as your 
xcal parish have jobs for lay workers 
; well as pastors. The rapidly grow- 
ig population means many more 
qurch members, larger congregations. 
his in turn means much more work 
xr the pastor, who often finds he 
eeds some help. Assistant ministers 
r parish workers are two possible 
iswers; but increasingly a third pos- 
bility is the director of Christian 
ducation. 


Education 

This man or woman guides the de- 
zlopment of the whole education 
rogram of the church, including Sun- 
ay, weekday, and vacation church 
thools. The work includes counsel- 
ig and acting as resource person for 
achers, guiding Luther League, and 
ipervising special programs. Some- 
mes an unusually versatile man or 
‘oman directs both music and Chris- 
an education. 

Preparation for this work includes 
ndergraduate college training, prefer- 
oly in liberal arts or education, plus 
recial study in Christian education at 
1e Deaconess School in Baltimore, in 
sminaries, or in Lutheran church 


alleges. 
The number of church-operated 
indergartens increases steadily. 


‘eachers for these should have at 


least an undergraduate degree in child 
development or comparable training. 
Special graduate study in psychology 
or some other related field is preferred. 

These are some kinds of work the 
church hires people to do. There are 
many others, and the needs change 
constantly, making it impossible to 
compile a complete list. But the De- 
partment of the Ministry of the Na- 
tional Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the U.S.A. lists forty-six 
different church-paid occupations. To 
those named in this article they add 
business manager, campus pastor and 
counselor, Christian day school teach- 
er, director of public relations and 
finance, director of research and sur- 
vey, director of church music, editor 
and lesson writer, expert in radio, 
films, TV, photography, and many 
others. 

This glimpse at church occupations 
open to you gives some idea of their 
variety and the preparation needed to 
fill them. It also shows women can 
serve the church in all of the same 
work as men except the ministry. Here 
there is a parallel opportunity to be- 
come a deaconess. Girls might want 


LENOIR RHYNE 
COLLEGE 


A CHRISTIAN MOTIVATION 


in the Academic and extra-curricular 
Activities of the Student 


VOIGT R. CROMER, President 


Stressing 


HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 


to note, however, that preparation for 
teaching, nursing, social work, or of- 
fice work are basic to most opportuni- 
ties open to them in full-time church- 
paid occupations. 

If you begin to consider one of 
these occupations for your life work, 
many questions will come to mind. 
When ,no one near you can answer 
them, you will have to write for in- 
formation. 


Where to Write 


Questions related to thinking about 
seeking an appointment overseas 
should be sent to one of two addresses. 
Boys should write to the Rev. Arthur 
L. Ruths, candidate secretary of the 
ULCA Board of Foreign Missions, 
231 Madison Avenue, New York City 
16. Girls should contact Miss Mary 
Jo Kimpel, United Lutheran Church 
Women, 2900 Queen Lane, Philadel- 
phia 29, Penna. 

Questions about working as a lay 
man of woman in North America 
should go to the Vocational Counselor, 
Board of Higher Education, 231 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City 16. Ask 
for general information about church 
occupations at the same address. The 
Board’s Lay-workers Placement Serv- 
ice, also at “231”, refers men and 
women to boards and agencies of the 
church that need their services and 
provides information about types of 
work, necessary preparation, and spe- 
cific openings. 

However, anyone interested  spe- 
cifically in Board of American Mis- 
sions parish work should write to 
Sister Evelyn Houlroyd, supervisor of 
parish workers, BAM, 231 Madison 
Avenue, New York City 16. 
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Your synod secretary for parish edu- 
cation or church occupations, whatever 
his title, has information about pro- 
cedure and financial help available if 
you want to consider the ministry. 
Your pastor knows his name, exact 
title, and address. Women wanting te 
know more about deaconess wor 
should write Sister Mildred Winter 
2900 Queen Lane, Philadelphia 29 
Penna. 

Other sources will also give yo 
further general and specific informa 
tion about church-paid occupation 
and a chance to consider them. At th 
summer synod-wide leadership assem 
bly, Luther Leaguers usually have 
chance to talk personally with a repre 
sentative of the synod’s occupation 
committee and perhaps also a dea 
coness. Your synod may have a specia 
Luther League rally day devoted t 
this subject. 


MIDLAND 
COLLEGE 


your college west 
of the Mississippi 
Co-educational 
Fully Accredited 
Compact Campus 


‘Individual Counseling 


U. S. Naval Reserve 


(Degrees: B.A., B.S., B.S. in 
Ed., B.S. in Bus. Ad.) 


FREMONT, NEBRASKA 


References 


You may wish to help your adviser 
‘epare an occupations reference shelf 
‘corner for your Luther League. On 

you will want to have a copy of 
e booklet, Lutheran Church Occupa- 
ans: a Handbook, available for 50 
nts from the Board of Higher Edu- 
tion at the New York address given 
ove. The Board also makes available 

Bibliography on Christian V ocational 
uidance which can help you plan the 
ference shelf. 


Conference Aids 


Would you like to incorporate the 
ference shelf project into the larger 
nture of planning a local confer- 
ice on the Christian’s vocation? Or 
ecifically a conference on opportuni- 
2s in church work? Number 17 of 
lonographs on Lutheran Church Vo- 
tions outlines the steps involved and 
ggests a program for a one-day con- 
rence. Its title is ‘An Outline for 
anning a Conference on the Chris- 
in’s Vocation and Occupation.” It 
so is available from the Board of 
igher Education. 

As you consider your life work, plan 
use fully all the help the organiza- 
yn of the church offers you, and to 
annel word of this help to others 
ho need it. Accepting the help given 
uu and passing it on to others pro- 
des day-by-day schooling in faithful- 
ss to God. paneer 


PLEASE ADDRESS ALL INQUIRIES AND 
ORDERS FOR MATERIAL MENTIONED 
ABOVE TO: 
THE BOARD OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
231 MADISON AVE., 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


NEXT MONTH 
IN 
LUTHER LIFE 


Youth Sunday Materials 


Choosing A College: 


Case for the University 


Modern Art: How Do 
We Look at It? 


The Prophet Was Young 


Newberry College 


is a home away from home 
where friendly attention is given each 
individual student 
is a fully accredited senior 
college of The United Lutheran Church 
Write: President, Newberry College, 
Drawer 425 


Newberry, S. C. 


GIRLS WHO SEEK 
DISTINCTION 


Attend 


MARION COLLEGE 


for Women 


Write: John H. Fray, D.D., Pres., 
Marion, Va. 
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Ephesians 1:12: ‘. . . to the end that we should be unto the praise of h 
glory.’ ; 
L; IS WHOLLY RIGHT and proper for a bride and bridegroom to welcom 

their wedding day with a sense of triumph. All the difficulties, obstacles 
impediments, doubts and suspicions have at last been—I shall not say, throv 
to the winds, for that would be to make too light of them—but honestly face 
and overcome. Both parties have now won the most important battle of thei 
lives. You have just said to one another ‘I will’, and with those words you hav 
declared your voluntary assent and turned a critical point in your lives. Yo 
know full well all the doubts and suspicions with which a lifelong partnershi 
between two persons is faced. But you have defied these doubts and suspicio: 
with a cheerful confidence, and by your free assent you have conquered a ne 
land to live in. Every wedding is an occasion of joy, joy that human beings ca 
do such great things, that they have been granted the freedom and the powe 
to take the rudder of their lives into their own hands. The children of ea 
are rightly proud when they are allowed a hand in shaping their own destinie 
And it is right that a bride and bridegroom should have this pride on the 
wedding day. It would be wrong to speak too lightly and irresponsibly abot 
God’s will and providence. To begin with there can be no question that it 
your own vety human wills which are at work here, which are celebrating the 
triumph. The course you are embarking upon is one you have chosen for you 
selves. It is not in the first place something: religious, but something qui 
secular. And so you alone must bear the responsibility for what you are doin 
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f 
it cannot be taken from you. It is you, the bride and bridegroom, who as a 
married couple must bear the whole responsibility for the success of your 
married life, with all the happiness it will bring. Unless you can boldly say 
today. ‘This is our resolve, our way,’ you are taking refuge in a false piety. ‘Iron 
and steel may pass away, but our love shall abide forever.’ You hope to find 
in another that earthly bliss in which, to quote a medieval song, the one is 
the comfort of the other both in body and in soul. Such a hope has its proper 
place in God’s eyes as well as in man’s. 


... this is not for youth merely interested in marriage but 
for those who want to think seriously about the real 
meaning of marriage. 


You have both been abundantly blessed in your lives up till now, and you 
have every reason to be thankful. The beauties and joys of life have almost 
overwhelmed you, success has always come your way, and you have been 
surrounded by the love of your friends. Your. path has always been smoothed 
out before you. Amid all the changes and chances of life you have always been 
able to count on the support of both your families and your friends. Every 
one has been generous to you, and now you have found each other, and have 
at last been led to the goal of your desires. Such a life, as you know full well, 
can never be created or entered upon in our own power. It is given to some and 
denied to others. That is what we mean by divine providence. As you rejoice 
today that you have reached your goal, so you will be grateful that God's 
will and God’s way have brought you hither. As you take full responsibility 
upon your own shoulders for what you are doing today, so with, equal con- 
fidence you may place it all in the hands of God. 

God has sealed your “I will’’ with his own. He has crowned your assent 
with his. He has bestowed upon you this triumph and rejoicing and pride. He 
is thus making you the instruments of his will and purpose both for yourselves 
and for others. In his unfathomable condescension God veritably gives his Yea 
to yours. But in doing he creates out of your love something that did not exist 
before—the holy estate of matrimony. 

God is guiding your marriage. Marriage is more than your love for each 
other. It has a higher dignity and power. For it is God’s holy ordinance, by 
means of which he wills to perpetuate the human race until the end of time. 
In your love you see your two selves as solitary figures in the world; in marriage 
you see yourselves as links in the chain of the generations, which God causes 
to come and go to his glory and calls into his kingdom. In your love you see 
only the heaven of your bliss, through marriage you are placed at a post of 
responsibility towards the world and to mankind. Your love is your own private 
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Ossession; marriage is more than a Pfivate affair, it is an estate, an office. 
ss the crown makes the king, and not just his determination to rule, so mat- 
age and not just your love for each other makes you husband and wife 
1 the sight of God and man. As you first gave the ring to one another and 
sceived it a second time from the hand of the parson, so love comes from 
ou, but marriage is higher than the sanctity, the privilege and promise of 
we. It is not your love which sustains the marriage, but from now on the 
larriage that sustains your love. 

God makes your marriage indissoluble. ‘Those whom God hath joined 
gether, let not man put asunder.’ God is joining you together: it is his act, 
ot yours. Do not confound your love with God. God makes your marriage 
idissoluble, he protects it from every danger from within and without. What 
blessed thing it is to know that no power on earth, no human frailty can 
issolve what God holds together. Knowing that, we may say with all confidence, 
hat God has joined together man cannot put asunder. No need now to be 
oubled with those anxious fears so inseparable from love. You can say to each 
her now without a shadow of doubt: ‘We can never lose each other now. By 
ie will of God we belong to each other till death us do part.’ 

God establishes an ordinance in which you can live together as man and 
ife. "Wives, be in subjection to your husbands, as is fitting in the Lord. 
usbands, love your wives, and be not bitter against them’ (Colossians 3 718,19). 
7ith your love you are founding a home. That needs an ordinance, and this 
‘dinance is so important that God establishes it himself, for without it life 
ould be reduced to chaos. You may order your home as you like, save in one 
uticular; the woman must be subject to her husband, and the husband must 
ve his wife. In this way God gives to man and woman the glory peculiar to 
ch. It is the glory of the woman to serve the man and to be a ‘help meet’ for 
m, as the creation story calls it. And it is the glory of the man to love his wife 
ith all his heart. He ‘will leave his father and mother and cleave to his wife’, 
: will ‘love her as his own flesh’. A woman who seeks to dominate her husband 
shonours not only him but herself as well, just as the man who does not 
ve his wife as he should dishonours himself as well as her, and both dishonour 
e glory of God which is meant to rest upon the estate of matrimony. There 
something wrong with a world in which the woman’s ambition is to be like 
man, and in which the man regards the woman as the toy of his lust for power 
id freedom. It is a sign of social disintegration when the woman's service is 
ought to be degrading, and when the man who is faithful to his wife is 
oked upon as a weakling or a fool. 


etrich Bonhoeffer, a young German pastor, was impris- 
ned by the Nazis for his part in the conspiracy against 
litler. He was executed only days before the Allied de- 
at of Hitler’s armies. 
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The place God has assigned for the woman is the husband’s home. Most 
people have forgotten nowadays what a home can mean, though some of us 
have come to realize it as never before. It is a kingdom of its own in the midst 
of the world, a haven of refuge amid the turmoil of our age, any more, 4 
sanctuary. It is not founded on the shifting sands of private and public life, but 
has its peace in God. For it is God who gave it its special meaning and dignity, 
its nature and privilege, its destiny and worth. It is an ordinance God has 
established in the world, the place where peace, quietness, joy, love, purity, 
continence, respect, obedience, tradition, and, to crown them all, happiness ma 
dwell, ‘whatever else may pass away in the world. It is the woman’s callin 


_.. marriage is more than a private affair 


She seeketh wool and flax, and worketh willingly with her hands. She riset: 
also while it is yet night. And giveth meat to her household. And their task i 
to their maidens. . . . She spreadeth out her hand to the poor; yea, she reachet 
forth her hands to the needy. . . . Strength and dignity are her clothing; An 
she laugheth at the time to come... . Her children rise up, and call h 
blessed; her husband also, and he praiseth her saying, Many daughters ha 
done virtuously, but thou excellest them all.’ Again and again the Bible praise 
as the supreme happiness which earth affords, the fortune of a man who fin 
a true, or as the Bible itself calls her, a ‘virtuous’ or ‘wise’ woman. ‘Her pri 
‘s far above rubies,” ‘A virtuous woman is a crown to her husband.’ But t 
Bible can speak just as frankly of the woe which the perverse of ‘foolish’ wom 
can bring upon her husband and her home. 

The Bible goes on to call the man the head of the woman, adding al 
‘even as Christ is the Head of the Church’. Something of the divine splend 
is here reflected in our earthly relationships, and this reflection is somethi 
we should recognize and honour. The dignity ascribed to the man lies not 
any quality of his own, but in the office conferred upon him by his marria 
The woman should see her husband arrayed in this dignity. But for him it 
his supreme responsibility. As the head, it is he who is responsible for 
wife, for their marriage, and for their home. On him falls the care and prot 
tion of the family. He represents it to the outside world, he is its mainstay a 
comfort; he is the master of the house, who exhorts, helps, comforts, a 
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ands as their priest before God. It is a good thing, for it is a divine ordinance 
hich the woman honours the man for his office’s sake, and when the man 
roperly discharges the duties of his office. The man and woman who acknowl- 
ige and observe the ordinance of God are ‘wise’, but those who think they can 
place it by another of their own devising are ‘foolish’, 

God has laid upon marriage both a blessing and a burden. The blessing is 
e promise of children. God allows man to co-operate with him in the work 
* creation and preservation. But it is always God himself who blesses marriage 
ith children. ‘Children are a gift that cometh of the Lord’ (Psalm 127), and 
ey should be acknowledged as such. It is from God that parents receive their 
ildren, and it is to him that they should lead them. Hence parents exercise an 
ithority over their children which is derived from God. Luther says that God 
vests parents with a chain of gold, and Scriptures annexes to the fifth com- 
andment the promise of long life on earth. But since men live on earth, God 
is given them a lasting reminder that this earth stands under the curse of 
a and is not itself the ultimate reality. Over the destiny of woman and of 
an lies the dark shadow of the wrath of God. The woman must bear her 
ildren in pain, and in providing for his family the man must reap many 
orns and thistles and labour in the sweat of his brow. This burden should 
‘ive both man and wife to call on God and should remind them of their 
ernal destiny in his kingdom. Earthly society is but the beginning of that 
ernal society, the earthly home the image of the heavenly, the earthly family 
e symbol of the Fatherhood of God over men, who are all his children. 

God intends you to found your marriage on Christ. ‘Therefore receive 

one another, even as Christ also received you, to the glory of God.’ In a 
ord, live together in the forgiveness of your sins, for without it no human 
lowship, least of all a marriage, can survive. Don’t insist on your rights, don’t 
ame each other, don’t judge or condemn each other, don’t find fault with each 
her, but take one another as you are, and forgive each other every day from 
e bottom of your hearts. 

From the first day of your marriage until the last your rule must be: 
eceive one another . . . to the praise of God.’ Such is the word of God for 
ur marriage. Thank him for it, thank him for bringing you thus far. Ask 
m to establish your marriage, to confirm and hallow it and preserve it to the 
d. With this your marriage will be ‘to the praise of his glory’. Amen. 


ie selection from Dietrich Bonhoeffer’s Prisoner for God copyright 1953 by the Macmillan 
. and used with their permission). 

This topic is for older leaguers. The leader should familiarize himself with the article, 
derlining Bible passages in it and each paragraph’s opening sentence. Discuss each of 
» following questions and then read the appropriate paragraph: Is marriage mainly some- 
ng religious or secular? (Page 22 beginning with ‘Every wedding is an occasion .. . ‘) 
vat is marriage besides love for one another? (‘God is guiding your marriage.’) What 
ould the relationship between man and wife be? (God establishes an ordinance’ and fol- 
ving). What are the blessings and burdens in marriage? (‘God has laid upon marriage’) 
w can marriage be founded on Christ? (last two paragraphs.) Hymns SBH 530, 301. 
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Alaska and the Yukon 


Hawaiian Islands 


FOUR 


O often when we think of mission: 

we think of far-off lands, of e 
otic foreign countries, of stran 
places, of hot, steaming jungles—an 
you name it! What we often forget 
that some of the most concentrat 
mission work of the entire Church 
being done constantly right in ‘‘o 
own back yard!” 


Literally thousands of people a 
won to the Christian faith each ye 
through our home mission activity 
the United States, Canada, and a 
joining territories. And among 
Protestant denominations doing m 
sion work here at home, one of 


by Merle G. Franke 


CORNERS 


aders in this field is our own United 
utheran Church in America. 

This work is the special responsi- 
lity of the Board of American Mis- 
ons (from now on let’s call it 
AM). If it is at all possible to de- 
itibe that Board’s work in one sent- 
ice, let us try this one on for size. 
is the job of the BAM to assist in 
‘ganizing new congregations through- 
it the United States, and Canada; 
id that assistance is given partly 
‘tough advice and counsel, partly 
tough carrying a large portion of 
e salary for mission pastors and 
tough lending money to new con- 
egations so they can build their own 
suses Of worship. 


Newfoundland and 


Seven Islands 


Caribbean Synod 
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That was a six-foot sentence—but I 
couldn’t shrink it down any smaller 
than that! Actually the BAM is your 
agency— supported entirely through 
the Benevolence portion of your of- 
ferings—and working for you in estab- 
lishing new congregations all over the 
United States and Canada. Now, let us 
find out a little more about that Board 
and how far its arms spread around 
this part of the globe. 

Late in 1959 the BAM published 
an excellent little tract entitled THE 
FOUR CORNERS. It points out 
roughly the four “corners” of the 
Western Hemisphere where our Board 
it at work . . . and, of course, all 
points in between those four corners. 
We shall use the material of that tract 
as the basis for our discussion. 

The first corner mentioned is the 
Caribbean. This lovely, semi-tropical 
outpost of Lutheran work is becom- 
ing increasingly well known in the 
United States and Canada. People are 
seeking its sunny climate for winter 
vacations, and most ‘“‘travel’’ sections 
of the newspapers regularly feature 
something on the Virgin Islands or 
Puerto Rico. 


UT Lutherans have been in the 
Caribbean for nearly 300 years! 
The first Lutheran worship service in 
the Caribbean was held on the island 
of St. Thomas in 1666. So Lutherans 
have been at work in this corner for 
a long time. In Puerto Rico Lutheran 
work is comparatively new, having had 
its first real start in 1899, when the 
first Lutheran congregation was or- 
ganized. 
The progress of Lutheran work in 
this area seemed slow for a time, but 
it was not easy to get Lutheran “‘roots”’ 
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to take hold in this area . . . especially 
in Puerto Rico where 90% of the 
population is supposedly Roman Cath- 
olic! But our Lutheran work in the 
Caribbean today shows many new 
signs of maturity. In the Virgin 
Islands the fine old Frederick Lu- 
theran Church (the one started in 
1666) is now completely self-sup- 
porting; and in Puerto Rico one con- 
gregation is self-supporting, and oth- 
ers will soon be at that point. In addi- 
tion, new congregations are being or- 
ganized every year. 

But now let us move on from the 
Caribbean to an area far out into the 
Pacific, the Hawaiian Islands. Ous 
Board has been working here mainly 
since World War II, and now there are 
five ULCA congregations in the 50tk 
state: (Other Lutheran Church bodie: 
also have congregations in Hawai.) 
Soon our BAM will organize congre 
gations number 6 and 7. Both ney 
congregations will be on the island o 
Oahu, in communities called Azea anc 
Waimanalo! (If you can pronounc 
those names, you are a better Ha 
waiian than I am!) | 

Although the travel folders may pi 
ture Hawaii as a land of hula skirt 
and surfboards, the work of th 
Church there is much the same as 
is in many communities on the cont 
nent. Serving people—where they li 
and where they move—is the job 
our mission congregations, regardle 
of the location, whether it be on 
sunny Pacific island or in the froz 
north. 

And the third corner of our wo: 
takes us to the frozen north—Alask 
This 49th and largest state in 
Union was once one of the lone 


atposts of church work. But improved 
id more regular transportation brings 
laska much closer to the “home base”’ 
* operations. Now, in addition to the 
7o older Lutheran congregations in 
tka and Juneau, the BAM has en- 
red two additional Alaskan cities 
-Anchorage and Fairbanks—to plant 
2w congregations. The congregation 
Anchorage was just organized on 
ulm Sunday of this year. In Fairbanks 
smal organization of the congrega- 
dn will probably come before the end 
~ 1960. 
South of Alaska is the Yukon, one 
the largest provinces of Canada. 
he capital of Yukon is Whitehorse, 
town of about 6,000 people located 
1 the Alcan Highway. As you read 
is article a pastor serving the BAM 
at work organizing a Lutheran con- 
egation in the Yukon! 


, ND now for the fourth corner, far 

to the east of the province of 
ukon—St. John’s, Newfoundland. 
ere in the oldest seaport of North 
merica a BAM missionary is organ- 
ing the first Lutheran congregation 
this community, a city of 100,000 


people! And 400 miles from St. John’s 
is the community of Corner Brook. 
The Board missionary from St. John’s 
has made many trips to Corner Brook 
in the interests of establishing a con- 
gregation in that community. During 
the summer of 1960 a seminary stu- 
dent will spend full time calling on 
hundreds of people in Corner Brook 
in order to lay the foundation for the 
establishment of the first Lutheran 
congregation in that city. 

Your Board of American Missions 
is one of the most wide-spread opera- 
tions in the whole Church. It serves 
not only the four corners described 
above, but 800 points in between. Per- 
haps some new mission congregation 
is being organized by the BAM right 
now in a community near your home 

. of perhaps you, the reader, are a 
member of such a mission. 

The BAM of the United Lutheran 
Church is your Board, specializing in 
planting the Church here at home, 
with the desire to bring the Gospel 
of Christ to every suburb, every town, 
every city, every rural area of North 
America. It is your Board—serving the 
four corners! [a= ai] 
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Charlie Weaver has made the phrase popular in our day 
But, it’s nothing new. Men have talked about “Our kind ¢ 
people” in most every generation. And all types of barriers hav 
been erected to mark out the differences. Many are the ways i 
which a man seeks to associate only with “my kind.” U1 Th 
barrier dividing men which we hear the most about today is th 
color line. And neither South Africa nor the Southern States ha 
a monopoly in this evidence of prejudice. Wherever the Negro i 
there is almost sure to be some showing of prejudice. Indeed, t 
newspapers and magazines are telling us how slow and hard t 
barrier between the races is falling. [] The headlines tell us th, 
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by George E. Handley Jr. 


truggle is preceding change in east and west, as well as in north 
nd south. In former times it was the Puritans who excluded the 
saptists from the Massachusetts Bay Colony or the Catholics who 
hased the Salzburgers out of Central Europe. ] Language has 
een a problem, too. The Irish couldn’t understand the Italians, 
9 the Roman Catholics established separate parishes for each 
roup. And who has not heard of the town, yea towns, in the mid- 
vest where three or four separate Lutheran Churches stand prom- 
aently on the several corners of the main street: one for the 
rermans, another for the Swedes, the Norwegians, etc., ete. 
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Religion and nationality can be added to the racial barrier in listing the 
different varieties of “our kind of people”. 

You can divide men along different lines, also. To many it makes a differ- 
ence how large or small your father’s weekly paycheck is. How disasterous it 
may be for someone to use the wrong spoon for his soup or to eat peas with 
his knife! Parents are very suspicious when their daughter dates the boy from 
the other side of the tracks. And how peculiar it sounds to hear one Negra 
denounce another for being crude and uneducated, “not my kind.” 

Thus, the catalog of barriers runs, many groups deliberately blocking off 
others from their fellowship. Prejudice is tragic for society. It may well be 
ringing the deathblow for American democracy. But, when the barriers of 
prejudice are erected in the Christian church, it is disastrous. 

Now, here are the facts: Manhattan in New York City has been all bul 
lost for the Lutheran Church. “Our kind of people” moved out of the residential 
neighborhoods, as “‘non-Lutheran” people moved in. At first, congregation: 
merged in order to stay alive. Many finally gave in and disbanded. There was 
just no one around any more with which to say “Vater Unser.” (Our Lord’: 
Prayer in the German language.) The situation is similar in the other large: 
cities of the nation. Dr. Ruff, writing in The Lutheran a few months ago 
reported that, on the average, one congregation a year has disbanded in the city 
of Philadelphia over the last fifteen years. ‘Our kind of people” moved to the 
suburbs, transferred to the new mission congregations, and little or no effor 
was made to evangelize the new people who moved into the houses within thi 
shadow of the impressive spire of “old St. Paul’s” or “historic First Church.’ 
Prejudice had done its worst in the face of a changing neighborhood. 


. perhaps the Church must “die a little” that it may serve 


In some places, notably in smaller cities, the situation was not quite s 
crucial, but equally as lamentable. The congregations could sell their downtow 
property—often at a handsome price to an enterprising business man—an 
build a handsome new building in the new section of town ‘where ‘our peopl 
live!” One congregation in New England did just this. They were proud 
the fact that they supported three missionaries to Africa and Asia; but whe 
Negroes moved into their neighborhood, they moved out. 

However the situation in these United States is not all gloom. In ma 
places, the sad picture of the old, tottering “Johanneskirke” (German tor" 
John’s Church”’) being sold to the Assembly of God is being changed to a pi 
ture of hope. Youth canteens are making the electric bill go up; but how pleasa 
it is to view a lighted church on a weekday night in a neighborhood where 
is not rosy or spanking clean. One church decided to build a parish hall 
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vidence that it intended to remain in its “changing neighborhood. The presi- 
ent of the Women’s Missionary Society had resigned and moved to another 
ymmunity when Negroes moved next door to her house, but at that church’s 
tar rail many colored faces can now be seen receiving the sacrament. The 
inday Church School is 90% Negro but there is life even in the old walls of 
.e church basement. 


What are some concrete steps that can be taken in seeking to act Christian 
hen a church is faced with a changing neighborhood or the presence of 
inority groups within its immediate community ? 

First of all, it takes understanding . . . of the Gospel that breaks down 
urriers and of the facts that familiar ideas in our ordinary thinking about 
\inority groups just are not true. For example, it used to be said that “all 
alians are Catholics”, or “all Negroes live in poor housing’. In our larger 
ties particularly, Negroes live in exclusive neighborhoods as well as in typical 
iddle class developments. Nor is it true that “property values of houses go 
own when Negroes live near-by”. More than one pastor can tell of personally 
ving in a changing neighborhood which looked better and where property 
ulue had definitely improved since integration had begun. In one such neigh- 
sthood, a white “Good Humor Man’’—who had covered that neighborhood 
or years before the first Negro moved into it—liked to tell how much more 
yurteous the Negro children were than the whites who had moved out. There- 
ore, be alert to the false argument of the unscrupulous real estate man who 
lephones to say, “I just sold the house down the street to Negroes. Aren't 
yu ready to sell?” Many men have gotten rich pampering men’s worst 
rejudices. 

Second, it may be that the church must “die a little” in order to truly serve 
nd witness to the Christ who dies for all men. For example, sometimes some 
le man or a group of men in a congregation like to force their ideas on the 
ntire church. If they don’t want a Negro admitted to the congregation’s mem- 
srship, they may threaten to withhold financial support. If the congregation 
ands up against such an influential man or his group, a big chunk of money 
ay be withdrawn from the annual budget. But, a Christian witness will have 
een made and the first step toward treating a death-dealing disease will have 
2en taken. 

Thirdly, a minority group has to feel that it is welcome. By this is meant 
ot just a condescending nod of greeting or the over-bearing slap on the back, 
ther. People who have been members of minority groups all their lives are 
aick to detect a genuine remark or action. And, because they have been hit 
ften where it hurts, the simple placing of “All are welcome” in the sign on 
1e front of the church will not guarantee a flood of new members. Nor will 
ie blazing of the welcome in neon lights make your point. A patient, yet 
efsistent, program to include the new neighbors in all parts of the church life 
needed. It must be begun at the beginning, too. A representative of the church 
nould be among the first to assure a new neighbor of respect, concern and 
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inclusion in the new fellowship. A man must know that the church is concernet 
for him as an individual. 


One of the chief functions of history is to instruct the present generatiot 
concerning the problems and mistakes of the past. Thus, the future can bi 
plotted more intelligently. And when that planning is impregnated with tht 
truths of the Gospel—that Jesus Christ died for all men and that the body o 
Christ, the church, includes all hues and classes—watch out! The Holy Spiti 
will have fertile soil with which to work. 


, Devotional Helps 
Hymn 
Psalm 2. (read responsively) 
The Nicene Creed (in unison) 
Hymn 
Lesson: Luke 10: 25-37 
(Perhaps in order to rethink the parable of the Good Samaritan, it would be best reag 
in a modern translation.) 
Prayer: 
O God, everlasting Father, whose kingdom cometh of itself, we pray that it may com 
also unto us. To this end do thou give us thy Holy Spirit, so that by his grace we may 
believe thy holy Word, and live godly lives here on earth and in heaven forever. Amen 
Topic 
Hymn suggestions: 
Before the Lord we bow—SBH 339 CSB 491 
In Christ there is no east or west—SBH 342 CYH 267 
Jesus shall reign—SBH 307 CYH 269 CSB 219 
Once to every man and nation—SBH 547 CYH 291 
The Lord will come and not be slow—SBH 327 
Where cross the crowded ways of life—SBH 351 CYH 288 CSB 235 


For discussion: 


1) If you were a member of a minority group, how would you feel about moving int 
a neighborhood and seeing a “For Sale’ sign on the nearest church? Or, what about thi 
church in a “changing neighborhood” which is open only on Sunday morning ans 
unlighted Sunday and weekday evenings? Should not the church serve all who liv 
within the shadow of its spire? 

2) In the Nicene Creed we confess our belief in “One God” and ‘One Lord Jesus Christ. 
In our actions and prejudices how do we deny this confession that all men have th 
same Saviour? 

3) Why is it true that sometimes a congregation must “die a little’ in order to really begi 
to live and blossom in the faith? 

4) What can be done when a neighborhood begins to “change’? Can a neighborho 
remain “integrated”? 

5) What about social activities, such as a Luther League dance, once a church is 
grated’? f 

6) Suppose your parents don’t want you to number Negroes or Jews as your friends. 

7) How can | learn to understand members of minority groups? 

Resources 
A few years ago one of the mission themes for the year was ‘Christ, The Church A 

Race.” Several fine texts and resource books are available from the Friendship Press (wri 

your nearest ULPH store) pertaining to this theme. Our National Lutheran Council, throu 

its Division of American Nationals (Chicago) has published ‘’Grace And Race in the Luther 

Church.” Another fine topic on this subject is “The Green People’ by Carl T. Uehling in t 

March 1960 issue of LUTHER LIFE. 
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— are funny things. There 
are words that sound alike but 
ean different things like pair, pear 
id pare or hair and hare. Then we 


OFFICES, Offices, offices 


by Richard C. Pankow 


have words that are spelled the same 
that mean different things, such as 
chair (to sit in a chair, and to chair 
a meeting). The word office fits into 
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the latter category. When you first 
hear the word “office” your initial re- 
action is a place where white-collar 
workers labor. Secondarily, you may 
think of the word in terms of an 
elected position. However, very few 
people would recognize its third mean- 
ing. In its ecclesiastical or churchly 
sense the word “‘office’’ means a minor 
worship service. It stands in distinc- 
tion to the service of Holy Communion 
which is the major worship service of 
the church. 

The use of offices in the worship 
of the church is of a very ancient 
nature. In due course of time a series 
of offices developed called the can- 
onical hours. These hours, eight of 
them in number, were called by names 
that were associated with certain times 
of the day. Their names are Matins, 
Lauds, Prime, Tierce, Sexts, Nones, 
Vespers and Compline. The full round 
of services began with a morning 
service and then an evening service. 
Over a period of many years the de- 
votions increased to the eight men- 
tioned. 

These canonical hours became the 
standard devotions for monastic and 
scholastic communities and in many 
of these areas still characterize the de- 
votions of these communities. (It is 
a familiar sight to see the religious 
reading their hours as they ride on 
public transportation even in our own 
day.) This concern for the reading of 
these hours caused much difficulty 
toward the middle of the 14th and 
15th Centuries. The clergy became so 
preoccupied with the saying of the 


A twentieth-century 
Cistercian monk reads 
his daily offices. 
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hours that they neglected many of thei 
more important responsibilities. In ad. 
dition, by this time the length of these 
offices had been so increased with the 
infiltration of the worship of saints 
that there was little or no time lef 
for anything else. In their concern fot 
these forms of worship the clergy be 
came much like the priest who wa: 
unable to help the wounded man in 
the parable of the Good Samaritan. 
One of the first targets of the Refor 
mation in its liturgical reform wa: 
these canonical hours. It is interesting 
to note, however, that the offices them 
selves were not attacked. Rather, it wa: 
the abuse of the basic structure of these 
offices which was attacked: the addi 
tion of unworthy material and the 
thinking of the clergy that causec 


... one of the great worship heritages of the 
Lutheran Church 


em to believe they would be better 

the eyes of God, if they would say 
ese hours. Luther, himself, violently 
-acked both these deteriorations. In 
s concern with the worship of the 
ople he kept the basic structure of 
e offices but threw out anything that 
racked of worship of the saints or 
ts of merits. 


In current usage these offices come 
us in a number of forms. In some 
eas of the church the canonical hours 
e used regularly as they have been 
ed for centuries. In other areas cer- 
in of the hours have been combined 
make stronger offices and these serv- 
2 forms are used regularly in the 
orship of the church. The Lutheran 
aurch falls into this latter group. 


In order to appreciate the value of 
ese offices it is essential to under- 
and their basic structure. The offices 
e characterized by the use of the 
alter, lessons, hymns, and prayers. 
ney are subsidiary worship services, 
worship services of lesser impor- 
nce, than the Sacrament of the Altar, 
-cause their emphasis is on the Word 
ther than on the Word and Sacra- 
ent. By their very nature they be- 
me excellent material for devotional 
se. 
The primary reason for looking at 
ese offices as they are used within 
1¢ Lutheran Church is to determine 
ow they can be of more value. It 
ould seem quite natural to assume 
iat every meeting of a Luther League 
ould begin with some kind of devo- 


tion. Is it always necessary to leave this 
part of the program to the last moment 
and then quickly toss something to- 
gether that is neither pleasing to God 
or effective among men. In addition to 
the use of these offices as devotions 
at meetings there is a secondary use, 
one that in the long run is probably 
the more important. These offices serve 
as excellent patterns for private devo- 
tions. Once the Leaguers have become 
familiar with their use and structure 
they will be able to use them as a guide 
for their private devotions. 

The actual offices as we find them in 
the Service Book and Hymnal are 
Matins, Vespers, and the Suffrages— 
General, Morning and Evening. In ad- 
dition to these the Litany is a sort of 
shirt-tail cousin, It may be helpful 
as these devotions are used for the first 
time to look at their individual form. 

In the Service Book and Hymnal you 
will find these offices on the following 
pages: Matins, p. 129; Vespers, p. 
141; Suffrages, p. 153. The Litany 
begins on p. 156. 

Matins is the early morning office. 
The word itself means “‘of the morn- 
ing’ and was originally the service 
used at dawn. It is a combination of 
Matins and Lauds of the canonical 
hours. It was the most extensive and 
important of the hours. In length it 
lasted as long as all of the other offices 
put together. Along with Vespers, this 
hour became a public hour when mem- 
bers of the parish would come into the 
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church to worship along with the 
clergy and religious. In current usage 
Matins in the Lutheran Church is used 
occasionally as an early service on Sun- 
day, as devotions in the church school, 
or as the morning worship at confer- 
ences, conventions, and retreats. The 
order itself follows the basic structure 
of the offices. 

In the Service Book and Hymnal 
this office is set to music. However, 
this is not an essential feature of 


the Lutheran Church it is used mol 
frequently than Matins. We generall 
find that this is the office that is use 
for the mid-week services that are hel 
in many areas of the church durin; 
Advent and Lent. Vespers comes from 
the Latin ‘“‘vespera’’ which means eve 
ning. It is the historic early evenings 
service of the church. When usinj 
Vespers as the opening devotion for { 
meeting it is best to follow the sam 
general principles that were laid dows 


. . . Offices need not be conducted by clergy but can be 


used effectively by leaguers. 


Matins. It is certainly very beautiful 
when it is sung but it can be equally 
as meaningful when it is spoken. One 
person can be assigned the part of 
leader in Matins. He may lead in the 
Versicles and the prayers. It is possible 
for another person to lead in the say- 
ing of the psalm and still another to 
read the lessons. There is an appointed 
hymn for Matins. Even if there is no 
other music it would be well to sing 
a hymn at this point. If the hymn is 
sturdy and generally familiar there is 
no reason why it cannot be sung with- 
out music. In Matins as in Vespers a 
canticle is appointed. A canticle is 
simply a liturgical hymn. In Matins the 
Te Deum and the Benedictus are ap- 
pointed to be used. They are seldom 
sung but there is no reason why they 
could not be read in unison, so that 
these great hymns of the church will 
not be lost to the devotions of the 
people. 

Next to Matins, Vespers is the most 
important office that comes to us from 
the canonical hours. In actual use in 
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for the use of Matins. When parts are 
assigned to various people they shoul 
be assigned well enough in advana 
that the people will have enough tim 
to become familiar with what they art 
supposed to do. While confusion ank 
chaos may be characteristic of certaif 
portions of the normal League meetin; 
it is best that they do not reign dut 
ing the devotions. The major differ 
ence between Vespers and Matins i 
in the canticle. For Vespers the litur 
gical hymn may be the Magnificat o 
the Nunc Dimittis. The Nunc Dimit 
tis, “Lord, now lettest thou thy serv 
ant depart in peace’’, is particulark 
appropriate in Vespers. In many way 
it summarized the whole purpose 0 
Vespers when it asks that the worship 
ping community be allowed to depar 
in peace so that they may rest in con 
fident faith during the coming nigh 
The Suffrages; there are three vari 

tions on the suffrages. Suffrage, itsel 
means petition. The name derives fro 

the fact that one of the major featur 

of these offices is the responsive rea 


z of petitions. As in Matins and 
spers these offices include the basic 
ments of worship which are charac- 
istic of these forms. The Suffrages 
lude Morning Suffrages, Evening 
ffrages and General Suffrages. The 
orning Suffrages are based on the 
ponsive prayers for Prime. The 
ening Suffrages are based on the 
ers in Compline. The General 
frages are arranged from Lauds and 
spers. 
When any of the Suffrages are used 
a special office they are to be pre- 
ed by the Invocation. The structure 
Morning and Evening Suffrages is 
te similar. They both include the 
of the Kyrie, the Lord’s Prayer 
| the Creed. Their only structural 
erence comes in the actual petitions 
| the closing prayer. Both of these 
frages make provision for the use 
a psalm, a lesson, and a hymn and 
Collect for the Day. The Collect 
the Day helps to make the indi- 
ual worship of the group or the 
vate devotions of a person a part 


of the whole worship of the church. 
The General Suffrages are of a slightly 
different nature. Following ancient 
tradition the Lord’s Prayer is assigned 
to the leader alone with the congrega- 
tion joining in the final petition, ‘‘but 
deliver us from evil.” The doxology 
to the Lord’s Prayer is omitted. There 
is no specific provision for the use 
of a hymn, lesson, or a variety of 
psalmnody. All of the Suffrages may 
be used by themselves or in conjunc- 
tion with the other office to which 
they are related. (Matins, Morning 
Suffrages, and Vespers, Evening Suf- 
frages). When used as public devotion 
an individual should be assigned to 
read the Suffrages. Other people may 
be used for the psalm and the lessons. 

While not technically an office it 
may be well also to deal with The Lit- 
any as a devotional form. Luther has 
called The Litany the greatest prayer 
next to the Lord’s Prayer. It, too, 
makes an excellent form for public 
and private devotions. When used in 
this form The Litany is preceded by 
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the Invocation, a psalm, a lesson, and 
a hymn. In this way all of the basic 
elements of office worship are in- 
cluded. 

It may be necessary to lay down a 
few basic principles for the use of 
these offices in conclusion. Be very sure 
that the people who are assigned these 
devotions have read through the offices 
very thoroughly. It is also tremend- 
ously important that the rubrics—the 
directions for the conducting of these 
services which appear in italics in the 
Service Book and Hymnal before each 
office—are also thoroughly read and 
understood. While it is possible to 
divide up the offices so that many 
people could participate for the sake 
of good order, it would be well not 
to make them a variety show. It is 


not necessary that a clergyman conduc 
these offices. They are fittingly used t 
great advantage by lay people. 

The offices are one of the greé 
worship heritages of the Luthera 
Church. In their form they call befor 
us the basic elements of worship. Bi 
cause of their historical ties they mah 
us in our worship a part of the con 
munion of saints of all ages. Unle 
they are used again and again in 01 
public and private devotion they a 
nothing but museum pieces that ser 
to testify to the devoutness of anoth 
age. With continued use they becon 
not only an outward expression of 01 
faith but words by which our co 
tinued growth in grace may be nu 
tured and brought to fruition. 


A CONFERENCE OUTLINE 


>REPARATION 
FOR 
MARRIAGE 


by John Buerk 


... St. John’s, Albany, hosts conference to 
help meet one of youth’s big concerns 


Spring came, and so did talk of love! But, what is Jove? 

The Christian Education Committee of the Capital Area Council of 
Churches in Albany, New York, was shocked to discover the amount of 
obscene and perverted sexual material circulating among high school 
young people in the area. Furthermore, the local Planned Parenthood 
Committee announced to the Council that in one month forty-one young 
gitls had come to them for advice in preparation for marriage. They were 
all greatly misinformed or uninformed about the subject of sex! 

The Luther League of St. John’s Lutheran Church in Albany united 
with the Council of Churches to prepare and present a conference on 
“Preparation for Marriage”. All local Protestant Churches were urged to 
send their young people with their advisors or pastors. A program was 
planned for a Sunday evening conference. From 7:30 until 9:30, the 
young people and the advisors met together. Two movies were presented 
which were obtained from the New York State Health Department. The 
first was “Human Reproduction.” It was followed by a presentation on the 
growth of the love impulse by Doctor Ethel Cermak, an Albany pediatri- 
tion and psychoanalyst. The second film was “Social-Sex Attitudes in 
Adolescents’ and it was followed by a presentation of the Christian under- 
Standing of love and marriage by The Reverend Robert Lamar, pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church. At 9:30, the high school students had a 
Social period with dancing and refreshments while the advisors met with 
the conference leaders. They reviewed a discussion outline prepared by 
The Reverend John Buerk, Assistant Pastor of St. John’s. This discussion 
guide was divided so that local youth groups could devote their next two 
meetings to discussion in the area of sex and marriage. 

Over three hundred young people attended together with forty ad- 
visors and pastors. The response was enthusiastic. Too often the Church 
circumvents the real problems facing its members. The Church dwells 
on “spiritual” matters and consequently makes a mockery of the Incarna- 
tion. We have begun to take our people's problems seriously in Albany! 
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DISCUSSION GUIDE FOR PREPARATION FOR MARRIAGE 


SESSION | 


In our culture there has been a tendency to see ourselves as persons, an 

everyone else as objects. We see parents as bosses who are less than humat 

We see girls as pretty objects or homely objects. We see them well shape 

objects or poorly shaped objects. We see boys as handsome objects or 

plain objects. We see boys as athletic or puny. Seldom do we see others 4 

human beings, as we see ourselves, with the same feelings and needs whic 

we have. 

a. Have you noticed this tendency in people whom you know, and i 
yourself ? 

b. Does this attitude toward other people, especially towards those of th 
opposite sex, affect our attitude toward sex? How? 


The Bible takes the body seriously. It speaks of the body in terms of th 

whole person. Body, mind, and spirit are all one. Jesus is spoken of as Go 

Incarnate—which means God in a human body. 

a. Do you think that too often Christianity ignores the body and its needs 

b. Is it enough for the Church to say “Don’t” when it comes to sexu: 
activity outside of marriage? 

c. Should the Church help us to understand the meaning of sex an 
marriage ? 


Physically, most ninth graders are ready for marriage, But, most people ai 

not emotionally mature enough for marriage until they are much olde 

Marriages which take place when people are twenty-five years old hat 

proven statistically to be the most stable. Also, with educational demands : 

our country, the time when people are financially able to be married kee 

getting later and later. There is a physical need for marriage, but the 

is not the opportunity for marriage. 

a. Does this mean that sex should be ignored until the bank account 
ready ? 

b. Is this possible? 

c. What can be done with our sexual feelings? 


d. Are sexual feelings wrong ? 


It has been said that sex jokes and excessive gossip about sex indicate 
guilty and unhappy sexual adjustment. 


a. Do you agree? 


. Jesus remarked that the sin of self righteousness wherein a person thou 


that he was better than his fellow men because he always did what 


“right” was the worst sin. Jesus talked about purity being a matter of the heart 
rather than the body. 


a. Does this mean that Jesus did not care what men and women did with 
their bodies ? 


b. Does this mean that we should try to understand the person who does 
not have a mature respect for his body ? 


c. Can we help such a person ? 


SESSION II 


The kind of love portrayed in the average movie and movie magazine is said 
to be a dangerous thing in our culture. 


a. Do you agree? 
b. Why? 


When younger people marry, it is often a marriage based on an attempt to 
overcome some personal or sexual maladjustment. Many times an unhappy 
situation at home makes young people overly anxious to get married. 


a. Do you think that this is true? 
b. Why do you think this is true? 


c. Can a youth group in a Church help a person who has a problem at home 
in this respect ? How? 


A person cannot know himself without coming in contact with other people. 
The experience of sex in marriage should be the time when we come to 
know ourselves best. 


a. How does sex remind us of our dependence on others and upon God ? 
b. What are the false and true ways in which sex can overcome loneliness ? 


The forgiving love of God is basic to our faith. 


a. What is the meaning of the forgiving love of God for those whose sexual 
relations have been promiscuous ? 
-b. What is the meaning of the Christian faith for those who are self- 
righteously pure ? 
c. Why were there so many sinners and prostitutes among the followers of 
Jesus ? 


What is mature love? rea 
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Death is the grim reaper. Like the medieva 
pictures of the devil, he is not a pleasant sight : 
behold. He is cloaked in black and as he va 
through the land swinging his scythe, his bare 


white bones and hollow skull stand out in fear 


. 


ful relief. Often he is shown leering behind hi 
unsuspecting victim waiting to let him have it 
He is taken seriously as “man’s last and bitte 
foe” whom no man can escape He is not 


friend but an enemy, a vicious enemy who is t 
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“The Race Track’’ by Albert Ryder, Cleveland Museum of Art 


hen you're dead, 
are you really? 


by Martin J. Heinecken 


... nowhere in the Bible does it say that man is immortal 


be feared and shunned and not welcomed. He is foul and smelly and remind 
you of the maggots that feed on dead flesh. 

Today—like with the devil—it is different. The ugly and fearful figur 
of Satan has disappeared from our art because we no longer take seriously tha 
mystery of the evil one who would not let us hallow God’s name nor let hi 
kingdom come. By the same token the figure of the grim reaper has disappeare 
because we do not take death seriously. How many of you teenagers who wil 
be reading this have ever seen a person die, have seen someone gasping desper 
ately for air or convulsed and shaken by the throes of death? Here a fearf 
battle is being waged, for life does not let go its hold so easily. Dying, you 
know, isn’t the sort of dramatic thing that you are accustomed to from the 
“westerns,” when you count the effectiveness of the shot from the number of 
staggers it takes the villain finally to hit the dust. Nor is it the pleasant prelude 
to the unraveling of the mystery in the “Who dun’ it?” Dying is something 
different, and whatever it is, it is for keeps. And all of us, when the time comes 
will die like amateurs, for none of us will get any practice. For each of us ous 
death will be the first and the last. ! 

How many of you have seen the look of fear before the vast unknown 
that comes into beloved eyes in that last moment before the drawing of the 
veil? How many of you have seen that dead, glazed look once life has fled? 
How many of you have smelled a nice ripe, really rotten corpse? It’s a strange 
fact that there is no smell quite so nauseating as a human body in the midst 
of decay. 


{ 


. .. death is something quite different from what we see on 
TV or sing about in “Beautiful Isle of Somewhere” 


People die just as easily and frequently and conclusively and unwillingl 
and horribly as they ever did. They are fearfully mangled on the highways b 
the thousands every hour of the day. They are rotting away from cancer wi 
that monster growing away inside of them with all the fury of life itself, whic 
yet is a life that leads to death. They are dropping dead with heart attack 
without the slightest warning. They die in the queerest ways. At a boys’ cam 
a counselor throws a bottle containing some chemical into the fire. There is a 
explosion and a few seconds later the boy slumps to the ground and is dead. 
tiny sliver of glass penetrated his jugular vein, and his heart pumped his lif 
out before anyone knew what had happened, least of all the boy himself. A 
old man who lived through all the hazards of two world wars that claimed it 
millions is walking along a street with his little grandson and the wind shake: 
the ruins left by the last bombings. The bricks fall. The old man stands ther 
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: 


“As fish are taken speedily with the 
ok, so does death take men; for 
ath spares no man, king nor em- 
2ror, rich nor poor, noble nor vil- 
‘in, wise nor fool, physician nor sur- 
20n, young nor old, strong nor 
eak, man nor woman. Nothing is 
ore certain; all have to take part 
death’s dance.” 
—from a Manuscript of the 
15th century 


ding in his shaking hands the lifeless body of the little boy. You make 
nse of that! 
_ There will be some, no doubt, who will think that it is indecent of me to 
lk in this way about death. This does not fit the picture of death that has 
en put before you young members of this generation. Death means flowers 
d soft music and lyrics like “Beautiful Isle of Somewhere.” All this is sup- 
sed to conjure up visions of death as merely the opening of a door. When 
e body dies the immortal soul is wafted away, carried on angels’ wings to 
better land, to its true home, from which it once came, “trailing clouds of 
ory.” This is something that you are simply supposed to take for granted. 
either God nor Jesus enter into this picture. Neither you nor anyone else has 
ything to be afraid of when facing death, because even though the body 
cays and falls to pieces and stinks, this cannot touch the soul that is not subject 
decay or death. It’s indestructible and therefore just automatically goes on 
ying in virtue of what it has in itself. Even if there were no God this would 
ake no difference, if this were really true. 

But now, you can read your Bible from cover to cover and you will not 
id this view of death and the life after death in the Bible, because in the Bible 
e only One who is not subject to death is God Himself, and the only one who 
n give man life either now or hereafter is God. He alone is lord of life and 
me has life except he upon whom this lord of life bestows it. Adam was 
rmed of the dust of the earth and only when God gave him life did he, as 
man, with eyes and ears and all his bones and baggage come to life. Nowhere 
the Bible does it say that man is immortal. The word “immortality” occurs 
‘ly five times in the New Testament (Romans 2:7; I Cor. 15:53,54; I Tim. 
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6:16; I] Tim. 1:10; I Tim. 1:17) and each time it makes unmistakably cl. 
that man does not possess immortality but receives it only as a gift from Gc 
The only one who possesses ‘immortality’ is “the blessed and only Sovereis 
the King of kings and Lord of lords, who alone has immortality and dwe 
in unapproachable light, whom no man has ever seen or can see” (I Ti 
6315,°16): 

Man was indeed made to live in blessed fellowship with God forever, | 
this fellowship is broken by sin, and of this broken fellowship death is t 
sign. ‘We bear about us mortality, the witness to our sin,” says St. Augustir 
The fact that we must die is the constant reminder to us that we do not ha 
life in and of ourselves, that we have forfeited all right to life and have 
claim upon it whatsoever. “The wages of sin is death,” that is to say, what 
sin earns and deserves is death, ‘‘but the gift of God is eternal life, throu 
Jesus Christ, our Lord.” (Rom. 6:23) 


The proper term, therefore, for the Christian to use when speaking of t 
victory over death is “‘resurrection” and not “immortality.’’ “Immortality” is 
quality, that you would possess in yourself, just as a diamond possesses t 
quality of hardness so that it does not rub away as easily as soft sandstone. F 
“resurrection” is something God does and he alone can do. When we die it 
God who must resurrect us, that is, bring us back to life, as whole persons a 
not just a part of us. In the creed we do not confess our belief in immortali 
but in the “resurrection of the body.” In the New Testament witness Jes 
showed that he was the Lord of life by raising the daughter of Jairus, the s: 
of the widow of Nain, and Lazarus, the brother of Mary and Martha, from ¢ 

dead. And Jesus himself was resurrect 

from the dead, he was rescued from c 

The Emperor ruption and decay, by the power of Gc 

This is what Peter preached on the fi 
Pentecost: “. . . this Jesus . . . you cru 
fied and killed. . . . But God raised h 
up, having loosed the pangs of dea’ 
because it was not possible for him to 
held by it.” (Acts 2:24) This is why t 
first disciples were so excited. This is t 


Wood Engravings are from the series “ 
Dance of Death” by Paul Lacroix, execu 
after Holbein’s 16th century drawings. 


od news that they felt they had to bring to the ends of the earth. ‘How 
autiful upon the mountain are the feet of him that bringeth good tidings.” 
uis is why the Christian no longer fears death. Not because he knows that 
ere is something inside of him that will not die, but because he knows that 
ere is that God who is the lord of all life and stronger than death. He is the 
.e without whom nothing can be. If only we would feel this nothingness of 
_ things without God. If God would withdraw his hand the whole universe 
duld disappear. He holds the wide, wide world in the hollow of his hand. If 
od so willed, therefore, not one of those who bit the dust would ever rise 
ain. He alone can and will make them live again. 

Maybe this sounds to you as though this means that only those who believe 
God will be resurrected. This would be a great mistake. No man can escape 
ad by dying. We confess in the creed that God will raise up all the dead. 
iat is a terrific thing to say but we have a God who does terrific things. An 
om bomb can destroy all life on this planet. God alone can raise up all the 
ad. The Bible speaks of the earth and the sea giving up its dead. The prophet 
ekiel has a vision of the valley of dry bones which are gathered together 
ain and clothed with flesh. (Ezekiel 37) This is a picture way of saying that 
ly God can give life to that which goes back to the dust from which it came. 

All men, therefore, will be raised up from the dead and will have to face 
od’s judgment throne. This is another reason why we cannot simply comfort 
rselves with the thought of immortality. ‘It is a fearful thing to fall into the 
nds of the living God.” (Hebrews 10:31) What comfort is there therefore 
the mere thought of going on living after his life? What some people would 
e is to be extinguished so that they could forget their past, their sins, their 
sappointments and shattered hopes. Literally, they just can’t live with them- 
ves any longer. That is why some take their own lives in despair. But no 
knows what death is the door to. Is it the door to a sleep that never ends 
to a fearful awakening to the same old thing or to an even more fearful 
rakening to face one’s maker and judge? The Bible says, “It is given a man 
ce to die and after that the judgment.” (Hebrews 9:27) 

Our hope, therefore, is not only in the God who raises us from the dead, 
t in him who forgives us our sins, for Jesus’ sake, and “who will grant me 
d all believers in Christ eternal life. This is most certainly true.” (Luther's 
planation of the third article in the Small Catechism) 


Make sure that all your leaguers have a chance to read through this article after the 
»sentation. Ask several questions before you begin, in order to establish how well-in- 
‘med they are about the Christian interpretation of death: should Christians fear death? 
y or why not? is man immortal? what is death like according to TV and funerals you 
ve attended? do you think either TV or most funerals show good understanding of the 
‘lical idea of death and life after death? should we take death seriously? why do you 
nk many people nowadays take death lightly? what is the difference between immortality 
d resurrection? who will be resurrected after death? Compare these answers with those 
ren after the topic has been presented. Have you learned anything? 


3h! 
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coke 


AG, interesting, educational, and fes| 
league meeting can result from 
study of the history of the organ and 
relation to the worship of the Church. * 
two thousand year history of this ari 
ing wind instrument is in itself a fascit 
ing tale. 

Throughout history many types | 
styles of organs have been developed. | 
haps the strangest organ yet devised, hi 
ever, would be the renowned ‘ ‘Coke- 
tle organ”, More of that later. 

In preparation for this program, 
leader should acquaint himself with 
history and development of the orgai 
a musical instrument. For information 
fer to such resources as Collier's, Co 
ton’s, or Americana Encyclopedias. T) 
you will meet the ancient, bombastic 
gan of the arena, an extremely wor 
and vulgar instrument held in distast 
most early Christians, and follow it to 
development of its grandoffspring fo 
in most of our churches today. 

Following an informative presentat 
supplemented by diagrams, and ac 
organ performance, if possible, the m: 
facture and performance of an actual 


bottle organ 


... an off-beat musical party 


n can prove to be a most enjoyable activity. Coke 
ttles previously tuned to a musical scale by filling 
em with varying amounts of water and tested with 
niano provide the pipes for a fine, homemade organ. 
the sake of simplicity, sharps and flats should 
obably be avoided in the scale, though their addi- 
m will enable a wider range of “performance.” It is 
Ipful, moreover, if the ‘‘pipes’ are labeled with a 
‘ge paper collar indicating their particular pitch. A 
ider (preferably one with the ability to read music) 
iy then be seated in the midst of the “pipes”, now 
‘anged about him or her in a half-circle formation, 
‘mentary songbook in hand. With the “pipes” ar- 
aged in the order of their tones, the leader may then 
int to or call out the letters of the respective 
ipes.’” Each leaguer sitting about the leader, tuned 
ttle in hand, then responds on cue with a blast of 
across the mouth of his or her respective bottle. 
Once leaguers have the knack of on-tune blowing, 
interesting twist may be added as the leader directs 
iystery”’ numbers, enabling the leaguers to attempt 
entification of the various tunes. 

The time to call a halt to the musical performance 
some time before any member of the group tires 
the activity. (Nothing can be worse than an over- 
me recreational activity. Some light refreshments 
d brief devotions can now close your meeting. 


WORD 
OF THE 
M O NTH Hosanna 


This is the sixth in a series on important biblical words and ideas. Be sure to check 
the Scripture references mentioned. Studies of all these words—some familiar, some 
new to leaguers—are prepared by Dr. Victor R. Gold of the Pacific Lutheran Theo- 
logical Seminary. 


Like Sabbath, Amen, and Hallelujah (“Praise Jahweh’’), Hosanna 
another Hebrew word simply taken over into English. It is so familiar that o 
might assume that it appears frequently in Scripture. However, in our Engli 
Bible, it is not found in the Old Testament and only six times in the N¢ 
Testament. These are in the Gospel accounts of Jesus’ entrance into Jerusal« 
on Palm Sunday (Mt. 21:9, 15; Mk. 11:9, 10; Jn. 12:13; cf. Lk. 19:38). T 
context seems to suggest that the word means ‘“Hurrah!’’ “Hail!” or the il 
But, as we shall see, it means more than just a word of greeting. 

Hosanna is derived from a short Hebrew phrase meaning “{ Jahweh, } 


save {us} now!” It is a petition for God’s mercy and is found, in translation, 


several of the Psalms. In fact, the Evangelists are quoting Ps. 118:25, perha 
in its original form, one of the older Psalms in the Psalter and one wh 
liturgical use is apparent from the directions for antiphonal singing in vv. 2 
This psalm was used in the autumn during the Festival of Tabernacles (v. 
Lev. 23:39-43), as well as at other times. 

From second century A. D. Jewish writings we learn that Ps. 118:25 wa 
part of the ritual accompanying the procession around the altar of bu 
offering when the Temple was still standing (the Temple was never rebuilt af 
its destruction in A. D. 70). On each of the first six days of the festival, 
litany was sung once, but on the seventh day, it was sung seven times so t 
this last day became known as the Day of the Great Hosanna. As late as 
tenth century A. D. “Hosanna processions” took place on the Mt. of Olives 
part of the festival of Tabernacles. Whether in the Temple area or on the 
of Olives participants in the processions waved bundles made of branches 
from various trees (Lev. 23:40). We should also note that the use of the Ps 
in the Gospels reflects the fact that it was traditionally regarded in the Synago, 
and the Church as a “‘messianic psalm.” 

The expression, as a cry for help, frequently appears in the Psalms ( 
example, 7:1; 12:1; 20:9 [translated, “give victory}; 28:9; 60:7; 108:7) 
well as II Sam. 14:4 and II Kgs. 6:26, though with slight differences in fo 
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should be emphasized that in all of these passages the phrase is an appeal to 
od, or to the king, to help the one who is praying. There is no hint in a 
igle passage that the phrase may also be used to express rejoicing or welcome 
it does in the Gospels. So the question must then be asked, “How does it 
ppen that an expression meaning one thing in the Old Testament seems to 
ve a completely different meaning in the New?” 

A glance in the commentaries in your pastor’s library will show how 
nolars have been trying to solve the problem of this change in meaning. What 
llows seems to be a probable solution although it should be remembered that 
ich of the material which would complete the picture is simply not available 
the present time. 


The physical setting of the Gospel accounts seems to allow the possibility 
it Jesus’ entry into Jerusalem may have been associated with the festival of 
bernacles rather than with the Passover observance. This would help explain 
2 use of the verse from Psalm 118 as well as the actions of the crowd who 
‘Icomed Jesus into Jerusalem (by cutting and waving branches, for example). 
me competent New Testament scholars have suggested, on other grounds 
well, that it is possible that the Gospels have abbreviated the historical narra- 
e for the purpose of emphasizing Jesus’ great redemptive work on the cross 
that what appears to have occurred within one week may actually have begun 
metime earlier. We have a similar situation annually as we observe, during 
> Church Year, the entire life of our Lord from birth to ascension, a space 
about five months for more than thirty years! The purpose is to keep Jesus’ 
xk within the historical framework so that its significance can be seen in its 
per perspective. This may be what the evangelists were doing also. 

While this slight chronological re-adjustment may help explain a part of 
Iblem, it doesn’t shed much light on the apparent change in the meaning of 
ysanna. Though some scholars insist that the change, due to other factors, 
curred before the time of Jesus, if one translates the New Testament Greek 
10 Hebrew and then compares the results with Old Testament usages, it seems 
dbable that there was no change in meaning until sometime after the Gospels 
te written. Mt. 21:9 would read, “And they cried to the Son of David, ‘Save 
w. Blessed by the Name of Jahweh [the Lord} be he who is coming.’ ‘Save 
w in the highest!’ ’’ Mt. 21:15 would read, “..... and the children in the 
nple crying out to the Son of David, ‘Save now!’ ’’ Mk. 11:9-11 would read, 
... cried out, ‘Save now!’ ‘Blessed by the name of Jahweh [the Lord] be he 
10 is coming!’ ‘Save now [thou who art} in the highest!’ ”’ 

From both early Jewish and early Christian sources we learn that the 
tase, “Save now,” or Hosanna, had a special significance for it was frequently 
ed in connection with the Messiah who would bring salvation to his people. It 
ould be remembered that in Jesus’ day this salvation was often thought to be 
litical freedom (cf. Isa. 45:1; see also the earlier discussion of Redeemer). 
wish sources, in explaining Ps. 118, emphasize the Messianic aspect and 
anect it with David and the house of Jesse, using the words in a fashion 
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similar to the revised translations above. Because of its incorporation into Jewi 
liturgical rites, Psalm 118, as a part of the great Hallel(ujah) would also 
used before the Passover so the chronological shift described above would 
possibly unnecessary though in several ways it remains helpful. 

After the defeat of Simon Bar Kokhba in A. D. 135, Jewish messiai 
expectations were for some time completely crushed. In addition, the Christia: 
who insisted that the Messiah was Jesus, were using the Hosanna in their spee 
Scriptures and liturgy, always referring to Jesus, the Christ (Messiah). Tt 
gradyally Hosanna lost its messianic emphasis among the Jews who increasin; 
restricted its use to the plea for help, which it remains to the present day. 


Among Christians, ‘Hosanna to the son of David,” seems to have becos 
a messianic “password.” The same is true for ‘Hosanna in the highest.” — 
such, the original meaning seems to have become forgotten. It has been suggest 
that perhaps one reason was a de-emphasis by Christians of Jesus’ Davi 
kingship (actually found in some late first century writings) to avoid unnecess: 
suspicion by the Romans who considered the Christians as politically susp 
anyway. To pray, “Save us, royal Son of David,” might have been understo 
as somewhat suspicious. By saying, “Hosanna, Son of David,” suspicion wor 
be averted for who would understand ‘“‘Hosanna’’—and it seems that even t 
Christians forgot its original meaning. Another factor was possibly the desire 
avoid conflict with some Christians who objected to any Jewish emphasis 
Christianity. In fact, a fourth century monk, Diodorus of Tarsus (St. Pav 
home town) complained about the presence of Hebrew songs and phrases 
the Church’s liturgy. Among other things, he suggested the removal of Hosan: 
the meaning of which he completely misunderstood. Among Christians, 
emphasis was thus still royal and messianic—with some modifications, 
the petition for help was gone. Though man is in constant need of salvati 
their cry for help had been answered once and for all. 


“The history of the Hosanna is a true mirror of the fate of Church 
Synagogue. The ecclesia triumphans (triumphant church) sang its hymns 
praise and glory; while the pious Jews cried through the centuries: ‘We bese 
Thee, O Lord, save now!’ When next you sing the Sanctus (see Isa. 6:3) 
would be appropriate to recall the original meaning of Hosanna, “O Lord, s 
now!” as you prepare to give thanks (for that is the meaning of Eucharist— 
note the heading at the top of page 29 of your Service Book) to Him Who 
saved you and Who comes to you in the Sacrament of His Supper. “Holy, H 
Holy, Lord, God of Sabaoth. Heaven and earth are full of thy glory. Hosa 
in the highest.” 


YOUTH SUNDAY MATERIALS COMING 
IN YOUR SEPTEMBER LUTHER LIFE! 


SEED TIME 


'. . « grant that the living seed of thy word may every- 
where be sown plenteously, and that the fruits there- 
of may abound by thy grace unto life everlasting .. .” 


t 


These passages, taken from the Propers for August, have been arranged 
for your Bible study or private devotional period. They may be used daily— 
omitting Sunday—or three times during the week. Each passage is considered 
twice: first in an explanation, secondly in an application. SEED TIME for August 
was prepared by H. Paul Santmire. 


WEEK OF AUGUST 7 


mday: read Jeremiah 23:16-29 

Jeremiah has overheard God’s mighty word of judgment which was spoken 
inst Israel in the council of angelic beings surrounding the heavenly throne 
7, 18, 22). Other prophets, not having heard God’s angry Word, prophesy 
the basis of their own feelings. (v. 16), saying that there will be peace and 
y times, not destruction (v. 17). Jeremiah is trying to warn the people of 
vel not to listen to these false prophets. Jeremiah knows that God has re- 
ved to send destruction unless the injustices of Israel’s society are wiped 
. (vv. 20, 29). 


esday: re-read Jeremiah 23:16-29 ; 

Jeremiah’s words as spectacles through which to view our society. If you 
k in the right place you'll see many false prophets: people who are not greatly 
urbed by injustice, such a legalized prejudice (segregation) or legalized 
sht (slums); people who like to tell others that there will be peace and easy 
es no matter what the condition of our society really is. Don’t be taken in by 

words of these false prophets! 


-dnesday: read Romans 8:12-17 

“Flesh” as Paul uses it here does not refer to what some people call “the 
s of the flesh,” 7.e., sex impulses. Paul uses “‘flesh’’ as a kind of short- 
d word to refer to the total orientation of a person’s life. Either a person 
sriented totally towards pride and self seeking (then he is a debtor to the 
n) or he is totally oriented towards self-giving (then he is led by the Spirit.) 
I reminds some early Christians that because they are oriented totally towards 
-giving they are heirs of Jesus Christ. As heirs they should expect suffering 
¢ Cross) and glory (the Resurrection). 


arsday: re-read Romans 8:12-17 
If you are a Christian, what makes you different from non-Christians? It's 
your abilities, your motives, or even your good looks! You’re different be- 
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cause you have been called away from self-seeking (the flesh) to self-givin 
As a Christian you expect suffering to be your daily lot and hope for glo 
in the life to come. 


Friday: read Matthew 7:15-21 

False prophets again. If you read closely, you'll see that they are “goo 
Christians, “Sunday” Christians. (v. 21) But God wants full-time Christians ( 
His eyes there is no other kind). A full-time Christian is one who does Gox 
will, that is, he produces fruits, as the good Samaritan did, and isn’t satisfi 
only with religious roots, as the Priest and the Levite were. 


Saturday: re-read Matthew 7:15-21 

On Tuesday you used Jeremiah’s words as spectacles through which 
view our society. Today use the text from Matthew as a mirror before your oy 
face. Do you do the will of God? Do you produce fruits? Or are you satisf 
with giving the impression of being “religious?” Perchance, are you a fa 
prophet ? 


WEEK OF AUGUST 14 


Monday: read Proverbs 16:1-9 

A group of so-called wisdom-sayings. One basic thought is this: all thir 
in nature and history are in the hands of God. Nothing happens that is outs: 
His control. ‘The Lord has made all things for himself: Yea, even the wick 
for the day of evil.” 


Tuesday: re-read Proverbs 16:1-9 

How could God control all things? Does he really control the evil in 
world? Does He have something to do with earthquakes in Chile or the 
lapse of a crowded tower on Memorial Day. The answer of the Bible is 
He does. How? We don’t know. All we know is that God is in control of 
things (=Providence), and that he works all things for good to them that | 
Him, despite appearances. (cf. Romans 8:28) 


Wednesday: read I Corinthians 10:1-13 

Paul is telling a group of early Greek-speaking Christians that there is 
magic formula for spiritual success. They had assumed that because they 
the sacraments they would be free from sin automatically. Paul says, “let 
that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall.” The people of Israel, 
points out, also had the sacraments but they fell into idolatry and vice. 
is consolation, however, God will not allow anyone to be tempted more 
he can bear. 


Thursday: re-read I Corinthians 10:1-13 
Reconcile yourself to the fact that you’re going to be faced by tempta' 
every day for the rest of your life. Even though you've been baptized and 
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ough you receive the Body and Blood of Christ, you will still have to face 
mptation of all kinds. And you will have to bear it. No one else will do it 
c you. But rest assured, God will not allow you to be tempted any more than 
u can bear. This is His promise and He'll be faithful to it. 


iday: read Luke 16:1-9 

Don’t be confused by this parable. It’s not intended to provide you with 
nodel for Christian living. It has one point and one point only! The steward 
commended because he recognized that the time of his stewardship was com- 
x to an end and because he prepared for that end. How he prepared is com- 
stely unimportant. The “end” which Jesus has in mind is Judgment Day. 
parable is intended to remind people of its nearness. 


turday: re-read Luke 16:1-9 

How we scoff at people who tell us to prepare for the end! Whether we 
ow it or not we are scoffing at Jesus, too. The message of Judgment Day 
s close to the heart of His preaching. This doesn’t mean that we need to be- 
ne hysterical and climb to the top of some mountain to await the End. It 
ss mean that we need to live in the awareness that each moment may be 
- last—living so that each moment in our lives will be acceptable to the Judge 
0 will separate the just and the unjust on the Last Day. 


WEEK OF AUGUST 21 


onday: read Jeremiah 7:1-11 

When things began to look bleak for the sinful Israelites, and when power- 
nations began to threaten her with destruction, the people desperately sought 
ne way to save their nation. Many put their trust in the presence of God’s 
aple in Jerusalem. They reasoned that God would not allow his own temple 
be destroyed. But Jeremiah brings God’s Word: the Temple will not save 
i, only “if you thoroughly amend your ways and your doings’ will you 
vid destruction. 


esday: re-read Jeremiah 7:1-11 

Will God save us from the Communists because we are a “Christian” na- 
a? Will God protect our land because it is covered with so many church 
Idings? The answer: No! We can only expect to survive as a nation if there 
ustice within our boundaries and if our dealings with other peoples are just. 
aat can you do to fight injustice ? 


2dnesday: read I Corinthians 12:1-11 

Near the Corinthian Church, we may suppose, was a Jewish Synagogue. 
+h in the Church and in the Synagogue people were given to ecstatic re- 
Ous experiences, or, as we might say, to “mountaintop” experiences. The 
able was that the Christians confessed Jesus as Lord, and the Jews cursed 
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Him. On the basis of experience alone you couldn’t tell who was right. Paw 
tells the Christians that what really makes a Christian is not religious exper! 
ence, however exalted, but the Spr/t. Paul then goes on to show how the Spirl 
is the unifying divine power behind the diversified members of the Christia 
Church. 


Thursday: re-read I Corinthians 12:1-11 

You are a Christian not because you are religious. The Church is what | 
is not because its members have “‘mountaintop’’ experience (many of thet 
don’t). You are a Christian and the Church is the Church solely on account @ 
the activity of God’s Spirit. The Spirit enables you to say “Jesus is Lord” an 
He enables the Church to be one in Christ even though it has many differer 
kinds of members who perform many different kinds of services. | 


Friday: read Luke 19:41-47 : 

Luke has Jesus speak about the destruction of the temple (70 A.D.) an 
then he, Luke, describes Jesus’ cleansing of the temple. Jesus could not tolerat 
the blemishes which were being associated with God’s name: buying and sell 
ing had become a regular part of Temple life. 


Saturday: re-read Luke 19:41-47 

There’s nothing wrong with buying and selling in themselves, any mot 
than there’s anything wrong with a knife in itself. Buying and selling belon 
to our interdependent human life on earth. Likewise, we need knives to ct 
our food and for use in operating rooms. But a knife can be misused—and 
can buying and selling. To put it simply, you can’t use your relationship to G 
to make money, whether you sell tickets to a Shrine or for a car-wash. 


WEEK OF AUGUST 28 

Monday: read Daniel 9:15-19 
The book of Daniel was written at a time (about 168 B.C.) when the 

was brutal persecution of the faithful Israelites. Reminding God of His mig 
acts in the past the writer begs God to deliver Israel from its foes and tak 
away its place of reproach among the nations. He confesses Israel’s unwort 
ness and pleads for mercy. 


Tuesday: re-read Daniel 9:15-19 


What can you do when you are faced with a painful problem or adversi 
You may choose to do many things, but don’t forget prayer. The world mo 
because the faithful say their prayers. Admit your unworthiness. This is p 
of any genuine prayer. Remind God of His mercy. Ask for your daily bres 
which God in His Grace will give you. 


Wednesday: read I Corinthians 15:1-10 


Paul summarizes the gospel which he preached: Jesus Christ who live 
died, and rose again; who was witnessed to by the apostles, 
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i 


arsday: re-read I Corinthians 15:1-10 


We don’t worship and serve any old Jesus Christ. We worship the Christ 
> was witnessed by the Apostles, which witness has been handed down to 
in the “sweet story of old,” the Scriptures. But we must not lose ourselves 
any story, however sweet it is. We must open our lives to the living Lord 
) come to us today, Jesus Christ. If Christ is not living today we might as 
1 toss the Bible into the trash can. 


day: read Luke 18:9-14 


The Pharisee was a religious professional. People looked up to him the 
‘many people in our day look up to ministers. The Pharisee was considered 
oly and religious person. Then there was the Publican. He knew that he 
Id never match the fervor of the Pharisee’s genuine piety. But he also knew 
1ething which the Pharisee did not know. He knew enough to confess his 
; to God. 


urday: re-read Luke 18:9-14 


What would happen if a grimy, grubby, alcohol-smelling sinner walked 
» your Church on Sunday morning? Hopefully, he’d be allowed to stay and 
fess his sins should he choose to do so. Why aren’t there more real sinners 
our churches on Sunday morning? There are enough of them lying in door- 
's downtown. Could it be that the Pharisees are occupying too many pews? 


NEWS CONCERNING STUDENT “SIT-INS” 


During the semester just ended, college students across the country 
ye taken part in what the Southern Regional Council calls “the first 
2ortant American instance of student direct action for social reform.” 
at least 65 Southern cities the action was non-violent “sit-ins”, usually 
food counters in department stores, but also in libraries and churches 
‘inarily segregated. At a segregated Mississippi beach, trouble arose 
fr a “swim-in.” 

By mid-May one major Southern City, Nashville, had begun lunch 
inter desegregation as a result of the demonstrations. Some Texas 
es avoided them by opening some eating facilities to all customers 
ore protests began. 

Less publicized were parallel protests and sympathy demonstra- 
1s in other parts of the country where students met indifference rather 
n arrest, 

But students everywhere acted. There was widespread sympathetic 
keting of chain store branches. Three hundred students at Occidental 
lege in California had their supper standing up one night to protest 
-expulsion of Negro students from Alabama State College. 

Students at the Pennsylvania State University picketed local barber 
ps where non-Cqucasians are refused hair cuts. EEsu 
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BOOK REVIEWS : 


1960-61 HOME MISSIONS THEME: 
“HERITAGE AND HORIZONS IN HOME MISSIONS” 


Reviewed by Henry McKay 


al Ppbisin wie ss the past, occupy 
the present, trust the future” is 
motto for our new home missions 
theme Through ‘Heritage and Hori- 
zons in Home Missions,’ we shall 
study ‘‘every period of our church his- 
tory to discover its special genius and 
what it has to teach us.” How will the 
church serve in the future of North 
America? This is a question we shall 
constantly be asking. 

Plane-flying ministers have — suc- 
ceeded circuit riders, and structures of 
aluminum and glass have replaced 
white wooden churches. Still, in a na- 
tion which has advanced so much, how 
has the church changed? Are its mis- 
sion and message unchanged ? How has 
its influence increased or decreased ? 
How are the youth of the church to be 
stimulated and put to work in the 
effort of the church? What are the 
opportunities ahead ? 

These questions are brought to our 
minds by the theme “Heritage and 
Horizons in Home Missions.” Friend- 
ship Press materials on this theme will 
survey the past, size up the present, 
and hopefully scan the horizons of 
future progress in home missions. 


SENIORS 


Fred Cloud, author of In Step with 
Time ($1.50, paper), takes the stand 
that change is nothing new for the 
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church in America; also, that t 
church responds eagerly to the cha 
lenge change presents to home mi 
sions. The gospel is the same, eve 
though new techniques are being pre 
duced to spread it. As the church ha 
kept step with time in the past, so | 
must meet human needs in the chang 
ing patterns of life that are ahead. — 

Youth and Home Missions: A Guid 
to Study and Action Related to “T 
Step with Time (65¢, paper)”’ is als 
by Mr. Cloud. Written for young pe€ 
ple and adult leaders, it includes prag 
tical suggestions for getting everyo 
into the act and enlivening program 
from the local level up. 


INTERMEDIATES 

Through her book, In Unbrokel 
Line ($1.50, paper), Amy Mori 
Lillie introduces us to some famili 
people and to some “unsung heroes, 
who played important roles in the his 
tory of the church of North Americé 
Beginning with Pentecost, the birthda 
of the church, the expansion of Christi 
anity is rapidly traced from Jerusalef 
through Europe to America. Persor 
are recognized who form an “unbroke 
line’ from the earliest times up to th 
present day in the American missior 
The text also deals with those of 
who are preparing to take our places t 
the unbroken line of service. 


juggestions for parties, worship, 
_ interest-injecting activities relat- 
to Miss Lillie’s book are found in 
w to Use “In Unbroken Line (65%, 
er). Leaders for intermediate 
ups will find this guide by Lael 
aderson an invaluable companion 
In Unbroken Line which includes 


‘ship suggestions, resources for 
ties and personal reading and 
am’” projects. 

* *k *k * x 


Irder your Missions books from 
ir nearest ULPH store or from the 
PH at 2900 Queen Lane, Philadel- 
a 29, Penna. 


-LIT KIT FOR YOUTH 
?. N. Y. Committee on 
rid Literacy. 


30 you think you know how to read! 
ll, suppose this page were written 
letters like these: 


—AIN SS 


CLIP THIS COUPON ... 


TO ENTER YOUR NEW SUBSCRIPTION OR RENEWAL: 


YOUR NAME 


Suppose everything were written 
like that. What would you do? The 
only thing you could do would be wait 
for someone to come teach you how to 
read, 

LIT-LIT KIT FOR YOUTH is an 
all-in-one program about the Church's 
work in teaching illiterates all over the 
world how to read. It includes a wor- 
ship setting, materials for discussion, 
dramatic presentation of actual stories 
of people who've learned to read, and 
a demonstration of the Each One Teach 
One method of adult literacy, wall 
charts and leaflets, to let your leaguers 
see how it feels to be illiterate... and 
then learn how to read that strange, 
imaginary language you see up above 
there! 

You can’t go wrong with this for 
fun in learning about the literacy pro- 
gram. Write for the LIT-LIT KIT 
FOR YOUTH, NCC, 475 Riverside 
Drive, New York 27, New York. (50¢ 
each) 


ADDRESS 


OO 3 yrs. $5.25 


For gift subscriptions, list your own name and address above; print name and ad- 


dress of recipient on another sheet. 


() Payment Enclosed 


C] 2 yrs. $3.75 


C Bill Me 
LUTHER LIFE, 2900 Queen Lane, Philadelphia 29, Pa. 


C1 1 yr. $2.00 


MOVIE REVIEWS 


THE STORY OF RUTH 
20th-Fox 


A priestess of the heathen god of 
the Moabites comes in contact with 
some people of Judah and learns of 
the true God of Israel. In flight from 
the wrath of her superiors, when she 
discloses that she can no longer par- 
ticipate in certain sacrificial rites, she 
seeks sanctuary in the land of the 
Judeans (with Naomi) only to find 
there a strong local feeling against her 
because of what she has been. Stuart 
Whitman defends her, falls in love 
with her. Newcomer Elana Eden has 
the lead role. CinemaScope and De- 
Luxe Color. 


THE ADVENTURES OF 
HUCKLEBERRY FINN 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 

Mark Twain’s comedy-drama of the 
venturesome journey of a small boy 
and a runaway slave down the mighty 
Mississippi on a raft is done in sweep- 
ing CinemaScope and colorful 
METROCOLOR but lacks something, 
possibly a more natural-acting boy 
than camera-conscious Eddie Hodges 
can give us! Boxing champion Archie 
Moore does fine in his first picture and 
Tony Randall plays a “gentleman-of- 
the-road” with a real flair. Good back- 


ground music. 


CRACK IN THE MIRROR 
20th-Fox 

A particularly horrible crime of pas- 
sion brings not one but two sets of 
people to the trial, the one set actually 
guilty as charged, the other set osten- 
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sibly engaged in the legal defense 
the case but in reality living out 
almost parallel personal situation! B 
courtroom scene. Orson Welles, Ju 
ette Greco and Bradford Dillman 
play dual roles. CinemaScope. 


WILD RIVER 
20th-Fox 

A story based on the Tennessee Va 
ley Authority and the problem of g 
ting people to give up their land 
permit the building of a great dam 
tame the river and provide vat 
amounts of electrical power. Last hol 
out is peppery old Jo Van Fleet. Moni 
gomery Clift is the hapless governme 
agent who has to make her leave. Le 
Remick, widowed granddaughter ¢ 
the old lady, falls in love with Mont 
altho in some respects he’s no bargail 
CinemaScope and DeLuxe Color. 


Lc... 
COMING IN LUTHER LIFE: — 
(for Sept. see page 21) 


OCTOBER 
Leaguer’s own features 
An Asian Student Looks at U.S. 
The Word on “the Word” 
Bluebooks and the Bible 


NOVEMBER 
The Hate Campaigns 
How to Beat the College Racket — 
Four Errors in Faith and Politics — 
Bach: His Music and His Faith — 


“Ships and Water’’ block print by Lyonel Feininger, Pasadena Art Museum: 


YOUTH RECOMMENDS 


“o discover what young people are now reading for pleasure, the young people’s 
of The Book Review of the New York Times questioned 100 high school students 
» New York area. This list is drawn from their unprompted recommendations. (c. 


New York Times Book Review, May 8, 1960) 


strated Man. 

ay Bradbury. 

re. 

lharlotte Bronte. 
‘ng Heights. 

mily Bronte. 

anger. 

Ibert Camus. 

ass Harp. 

ruman Capote. 

mn. 

oseph Conrad. 
ction to Shakespeare. 
Aarchette Chute. 
ventures of 
leberry Finn. 
amuel Clemens. 
2onstone. 

Vilkie Collins. 
mplete Sherlock Holmes. 
.wthur Conan Doyle. 
Copperfield. 

charles Dickens. 
and Punishment. 
yodor Dostoyevsky. 
erican Tragedy. 
heodore Dreiser. 


Rebecca. 

By Daphne Du Maurier. 
The Great Gatsby. 

By F. Scott Fitzgerald. 
Complete Poems of 

Robert Frost. 
The Old Man and the Sea. 

By Ernest Hemingway. 
Brave New World. 

By Aldous Huxley. 
Portrait of the Artist as a 

Young Man. 

By James Joyce. 
Poems. 

By John Keats. 
Sons and Lovers. 

By D. H. Lawrence. 
J. B. 

By Archibald Macleish, 
Of Human Bondage. 

By Somerset Maugham. 
Moby Dick. 

By Herman Melville. 
1984. 

By George Orwell. 
The Caine Mutiny. 

By Herman Wouk. 


Cry, the Beloved Country. 
By Alan Paton. 
Tales and Poems. 
By Edgar Allan Poe. 
All Quiet on the Western 
Front. 
By Erich Maria Remarque. 
Catcher in the Rye. 
By J. D. Salinger. 
Romeo and Juliet. 
By William Shakespeare. 
On the Beach. 
By Neville Shute. 
The Grapes of Wrath. 
By John Steinbeck. 


Vanity Fair. 
By William Makepeace 
Thackeray. 
Fables. 
By James Thurber. 
Exodus. 
By Leon Uris. 
Candide. 
By Voltaire. 
Our Town. 


By Thornton Wilder. 


SERVICE PRO 


NEW e EXCITING e JAM-PACKED WITH IDEAS 
15¢ each from LLA 
2900 Queen Lane, Philadelphia 29, Pa. 


“ous Bu Lene - 

' Idbrary, Ree 

- Pacific Lutheran Theolog 
2770 Marin Avene 
Berkeley, 7, Calit. 
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